OALES  of  a  luxury  item  depend  on 
quality — now  more  than  ever  before.  Today's 
careful  buying  by  the  consumer  calls  for  careful 
packing  by  the  canner-  and  the  canner  who 
packs  (juality  and  quality  only  is  the  one  who  will 
win  a  worthwhile  dollars-and-cents  reward. 

In  the  orchard,  the  picked  fruit  should  be  kept 
out  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Lug  boxes 
should  be  sprayed  at  every  trip  to  the  cannery, 
for  perfectly  sound  fruit  can  be  contaminated  by 
the  mold  caused  by  orchard  dirt  and  juice. 

In  the  cannery,  the  orchard  temperature  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  fruit  as  soon  as  it  is  dumped, 
by  a  continued  flow  of  cold  water  which  main¬ 
tains  a  temperature  of  45-50°  during  storage. 


Alloy  pitting  needles  should  replace  steel  ones, 
because  of  the  corrosive  action  of  cherry  juice. 
After  pitting,  cherries  should  be  filled  into  cans 
immediately  to  prevent  waste  of  juice.  The  hot 
water  exhaust  box  is  preferable  to  a  steam  box, 
as  a  more  uniform  heat  distribution  is  main¬ 
tained,  and  a  higher  temperature  secured  with¬ 
out  scorching  or  bleaching  the  top  layer  of  fruit. 

If  the  Research  Division  of  the  American  Can 
Company  can  be  of  any  help  to  you  in  packing 
cherries  of  highest  quality,  we  shall  welcome  a 
call.  Considerable  study  has  been  given  to 
cherries  over  a  period  of  years,  and  we  urge  you 
to  avail  yourself  of  this  knowledge  if  you  have 
a  specific  problem. 
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aOSING  MACHINES 

REGARDLESS  OF  OUTPUT 


This  cut  Shows  can  betore 
(t  enters' machine 


This  cut  shows  filled  can  after 
cover  is  seamed  on  in  ma¬ 
chine,  air  tisht  with¬ 
out  solder 


NO.  987  DOUBLE-SEAMER 


NO.  SI  ROTARY  DOUBLE-SEAMER 


WE  MAKE  EVERY  MACHINE 
FOR  CAN-MAKERS  REGARDLESS 
OF  THE  STYLE  OF  CAN  OR  THE 
NUMBER  REQUIRED.  SEND  US 
YOUR  CAN-MAKING  PROBLEMS. 
WE  MAY  CUT  YOUR  COSTS. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 


240  North  Ashland  Avenue 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


from  COAST  fo  COAST 
r  _  witn 


27  YEAES 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


CHICAGO 

111  W.Wo»hinqtOft$»f— f 


Getting  ready  at 

X  ,NEW  ORLEANS 


Yiid  you 
know 
'  that 


. there  are  now  39  great  Con¬ 
tinental  plants  strategically  located 
at  advantageous  distribution  points 
from  Coast  to  Coast,  and  in  Cuba. 

. practically  all  the  can-mak¬ 
ing  and  can-closing  machinery  re¬ 
quired  by  Continental  is  made  in 
its  own  4  machine  shops  located  at 
Syracuse,  Chicago  and  Seattle. 

. there  is  a  branch  of  Conti¬ 
nental’s  service  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  development  of  new  types  of 
cans  .  .  .  the  improvement  of  pres¬ 
ent  containers  .  .  .  and  the  creation 
of  new  uses  for  existing  containers. 

. thru  the  Research  Depart¬ 
ment’s  many  interesting  studies  and 
experiments,  there  is  available  a 
vast  fund  of  valuable  information. 


There  is  another  new  plant  being 
erected  at  New  Orleans  .  .  .  another 
vital  link  in  Continental’s  great  distribu¬ 
tion  system.  This,  together  with  Conti¬ 
nental’s  new  plant  at  Jacksonville,  brings 
the  full  measure  of  Continental  Service 
to  Canners  in  the  South  ...  a  service 
which  many  Canners  have  already  found 
contributes  largely  to  good  quality  packs 
and  smoother  operation  of  their  canneries. 


190o- 19*12  The  value  of  27  years 
of  long  and  intensive  development  and 
research  work  by  Continental  is  forci¬ 
bly  demonstrated  in  the  high  quality 
of  Continental  cans . . .  the  fast,  sturdy 
closing  machines  to  meet  every  re¬ 
quirement  .  .  .  and  the  multitude  of 
services  rendered.  Whatever  the  com¬ 
ing  years  may  bring.  Continental  with 
this  background  of  experience,  plus  its 
vast  resources,  can  be  relied  upon  to 
provide  every  service  requisite  to  the 
continual  growth  of  the  industry. 


You  really  carYt  afford  to  miss  a 
single  issue  of  the  semi-monthly 
bulletins  entitled,  ** Merchandising 
Help  for  Continental  Customers." 
They’re  informative,  interesting 
and  extremely  helpful.  If  by  chance 
your  copies  haven’t  reached  you, 
write  the  Advertising  Department 
at  New  York. 


Tomato  Pulp  Packers 

attention::: 


These  big,  clean,  sturdy  five  gallon 
cans  will  help  simplify  your  pulp 
packing  problems.  Fine  workman¬ 
ship  and  careful  inspection  combine 
to  assure  you  . 

the  utmost  in 

satisfaction  RT  i 

and  in  the  t ■ 
smooth  run-  ■  i 

ning  of  your  Kj 

operations. 

An  increas- 
ing  number  of  I 
tomato  pulp  ,  W 

Packers  each 

year  are  depending  more  and  more 
on  these  high  quality  pulp  cans  to 
give  their  packs  the  protection  they 
need.  If  you  aren’t  already  using 
them,  we’ll  gladly  send  you  sam¬ 
ples,  prices  and  full  information. 


CONTINENTAL 

oHen  every  facility  for 

GREATER  SERVICE 

in  1952, 


The  colored  berries  and  fruits  such 
as  cherries,  strawberries,  loganberries, 
etc.,  will  look  their  best  and  be  well 
protected  when  packed  in  Continental 
high  quality  enamel-lined  cans. 


Aeroplane  view  of  one  of  the  39  great  Continental  Plants.  Baltimore,  Md. 
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- * - 

CONVENTION-MINDED— With  the,  as  it  were, 
great  political  parties  meeting  or  about  to  meet  in 
Chicago,  thoughts  naturally  turn  to  the  meeting 
of  the  canners  in  that  city  in  January  next.  And  more¬ 
over,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when  the  machinery  men 
at  least  if  not  the  supply  men,  usually  have  a  slack 
period  and  breathing  spell,  they  like  to  look  ahead  and 
plan  for  the  Convention.  And  dear  reader  do  not  think 
there  is  not  a  lot  of  planning  and  spending  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  actual  exhibit.  That  exhibit  is  not  pro¬ 
duced  complete  upon  the  floor  of  the  exhibition  halls 
by  a  mere  wave  of  a  magic  wand.  In  the  first  place 
the  producers  of  the  machinery,  having  checked  its 
operation  carefully  during  the  canning  season,  and 
noted  any  shortcomings  or  places  where  improvements 
might  be  made,  set  themselves  during  these  summer 
months  to  making  such  alterations  or  changes,  to  the 
end  that  they  may  present  on  the  floor  of  the  Show  the 
new  model,  improved  and  better  than  ever.  When  you 
stop  to  reflect  that,  practically  speaking,  all  the  me¬ 
chanical  means  in  the  cannery,  the  food  products  plant 
and  in  the  can  making,  and  the  bottle  making  indus¬ 
tries,  have  been  originated  and  developed  to  their 
present  wonderfully  perfect  condition  in  this  century, 
you  can  the  better  realize  that  these  students  have 
done  a  splendid  job  in  little  more  than  one  generation. 
It  ( ook  a  lot  of  thought  and  planning  and  alteration  to 
bring  the  results  we  now  see.  Ask  any  machinery  man 
if  he  made  anything  on  the  machines  he  sold  during 
this  period  of  development,  and  he  will  emphatically 
tell  you  he  did  not,  and  you  can  believe  him.  So  a 
whole  lot  of  this  work,  done  for  your  benefit  and  to 
make  the  canning  industry  and  kindred  lines  the  suc¬ 
cess  they  are,  has  been  done  at  the  machinery  man’s 
expense  and  loss.  The  users  of  the  machinery  or 
supply,  and  the  consuming  public,  are  the  beneficiaries. 


And  it  should  be  still  further  said  as  a  tribute  to 
these  machinery  men,  that  until  the  last  few  years  at 
least,  they  never  priced  their  offerings  as  do  other  lines 
of  machinery  makers.  They  were  always  ridiculously 
too  low.  You  have  paid  $350  for  a  filler  that  if  you 
were  in  some  other  lines,  and  which  we  could  name, 
would  have  cost  you  $2,500.  And  yet  in  spite  of  this 
generosity,  and  of  still  further  generosity  in  too  long 
credits,  these  men  have  always  been  most  open-handed 
in  their  spending  for  your  entertainment  at  minor  and 
major  Conventions. 

So  the  men  who  exhibit  at  these  annual  Conventions 
are  well  entitled  to  serious  consideration  and  indulgence 
when  it  comes  to  another  exhibit  at  Chicago  in  January, 
1933.  They  took  a  beating  at  the  ’32  Convention  that 
left  them  sore  in  soul  and  pocketbook,  and  they  must 
not  be  asked  to  undergo  that  tremenduous  loss  again  in 
’33,  unless  conditions  have  materially  and  drastically 
changed  before  Convention  time.  Unfortunately,  as 
we  have  intimated,  they  must  make  the  decision  now, 
so  as  to  begin  their  preparations  if  they  intend  to 
exhibit. 

At  the  opening  of  the  1931  Convention  in  Chicago, 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Canning  Machinery  & 
Supplies  Association  voted  to  hold  no  Machinery  Show 
at  the  1932  Convention.  Later  on  that  week,  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  urging,  that  decision  was  laid  on  the  table,  and 
a  decision  to  exhibit  substituted.  As  they  sat  idle  in 
their  booths  at  the  ’32  Convention  they  had  time  to 
reflect  that  the  first  decision  was  the  right  one,  and 
they  left  this  year’s  Convention  with  a  determination 
that  they  would  not  exhibit  in  1933,  especially  if  the 
Convention  returned  to  Chicago.  Since  then,  we  under¬ 
stand,  a  vote  has  been  taken  among  the  members,  and 
what  the  outcome  was  we  have  not  been  officially  in¬ 
formed,  but  we  understand  it  is  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  no  exhibit.  Doubtless  the  officers  of  the 
Machinery  &  Supplies  Association  will  shortly  make 
this  announcement.  In  the  meantime  there  has  come 
into  the  consideration  another,  and  a  very  valuable 
consideration,  and  that  is  to  hold  such  Shows  only 
every  other  year.  Many  other  industries  have  adopted 
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that  method  and  have  found  it  highly  beneficial.  In 
the  first  place  it  effects  a  heavy  saving  to  the  ex¬ 
hibitors,  for  remember  that  it  costs  a  quarter  of  million 
dollars  to  put  that  Show  on  in  Chicago,  and  it  runs  but 
four  days.  The  alternate  year  gives  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  introduce  new  and  improved  devices  or  com¬ 
modities,  and  naturally  the  interest  of  those  attending 
would  be  the  keener  if  they  could  see  an  exhiibt  but 
once  in  two  years,  or  had  to  wait  two  years  before  they 
would  see  another.  Exhibition  years  would  certainly 
bring  the  banner  crowds,  and  so  give  the  exhibitor  a 
chance  for  his  white  alley,  and  so  we  expect  to  see  this 
system  adopted.  The  disinclination  to  exhibit  this 
coming  Convention  lends  weight  to  this  movement,  and 
we  will  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  announcement  along 
that  line. 

We  have  harped  upon  the  expense,  and  certainly  it 
is  something  that  cannot  be  taken  lightly.  If  these 
same  exhibitors  spent  that  same  amount  of  money  on 
advertising  it  would  produce  several  times  the  amount 
of  business;  or  to  put  it  another  way,  having  spent 
that  much  money  at  the  Show  they  cannot  spend  it 
again  in  advertising  or  selling  efforts  of  any  kind.  So 
if  they  do  not  close  the  business  at  the  Show  it  is  al¬ 
most  if  not  entirely  lost.  And  there  is  comparatively 
little  business  ever  actually  closed  at  any  Convention. 
The  prospects  must  be  followed  up,  and  that  costs 
money  and  runs  the  selling  expenses  too  high,  all  out 
of  proportion.  We  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  if  only  a  part  of  such  expense  were  used  in  making 
an  exhibit  of  the  machines  or  supplies  on  well  worded 
pages  (advertisements),  carrying  a  real  selling  argu¬ 
ment,  and  then  renresentatives  sent  to  prospective 
customers  developed  or  uncovered  by  such  ads.  the 
same  or  better  results  could  be  obtained  at  half  the 
cost.  Under  present  conditions  that  is  a  consideration 
of  vast  importance. 

Unfortunately  there  is  a  great  deal  of  unrest  and 
dissatisfaction  developing  over  these  Conventions. 
They  do  not  do  the  work  that  is  expected  of  them,  and 
they  cannot  do  it.  We  speak  now  of  the  action  of  the 
meetings.  They  have  no  authority  to  enforce  anything 
that  is  wanted  done,  and  so  they  have  to  leave  it  to  an 
appeal,  and  a  hope  that  the  industry  will  follow  out 
the  suggestions. 

Only  recently  a  man  most  intimately  mixed  up  in  all 
this  Convention  business,  long  an  earnest  worker  in 
the  cause  said: 

“There  is  a  tremenduous  amount  of  money 
w'asted  on  National  Conventions.  These  range 
from  the  National  Association  of  Door  Knob 
Twisters  to  the  International  Association  of 
Zenith  Sighters,  and  cover  every  activity  imagin¬ 
able.  Ninety  per  cent  of  it  is  ‘hooey.’  As  some¬ 
one  has  so  aptly  said:  ‘If  all  the  Conventions  in 
the  world  were  laid  end  to  end,  we  would  have  a 
wooden  pavement  from  Maine  to  California.” 

Others  are  asking:  “Outside  of  the  good  time  they 
have,  what  do  the  so-called  delegates  get  for  the  money 
they  spend?” 

Sentiments  of  this  kind  are  not  helpful  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  movement.  But  we  have  been  fortunate  in 
that  our  Conventions  have  been  free  of  the  racketeers ; 
that  is  individuals  who  “nut  on”  conventions  for  their 
own  profit,  representing  them  as  being  the  assemblages 
of  the  industry,  whereas,  in  fact  they  are  mere  schemes 


to  sell  exhibition  space  at  tremendous  figures.  As  we 
say  there  has  been  none  of  that  in  the  many  years  that 
our  associations  have  existed,  and  conventions  been 
held,  and  there  will  be  none. 

“To  exhibit  or  not  to  exhibit,  that’s  the  question.” 
If  business  is  back  at  its  old  stand  and  booming  merrily 
along  as  of  yore,  when  Convention  time  arrives — on 
with  the  Show,  we  say.  But  not  otherwise.  And  if  it 
is  cut  out,  cut  it  out  clean,  and  entirely  and  save  the 
whole  expense  of  exhibit.  Booths  without  displays 
would  cost  as  much,  and  make  keen  discontent.  Use 
your  rooms  to  entertain  or  receive  your  friends  and 
hoped  for  customers.  And  if  business  has  not  im¬ 
proved  the  whole  Convention  should  be  called  off.  It  is 
only  a  luxury,  not  a  necessity. 

- .f, - 

MORRAL  BROS.  DOING  THEIR  BIT 

HOSE  well  known  builders  of  the  famous  Morral 
Corn  Huskers,  single  or  double,  and  of  the  Mor¬ 
ral  Corn  Cutters,  for  single,  double  or  whole 
grain  cut,  and  who  conduct  their  business  under  the 
name  of  Morral  Brothers,  and  are  located  at  Morral, 
Ohio,  are  doing  their  full  share  in  keeping  men 
employed. 

On  June  1st  they  wrote: 

“We  are  operating  our  factory  and  are  employ¬ 
ing  about  the  same  number  of  men  we  had  one 
year  ago,  and  while  our  business  is  not  as  good 
as  it  has  been,  we  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
chance  to  improve  our  machines  and  to  make  them 
better  than  ever.  So  when  the  better  times  come, 
we  will  be  in  position  to  furnish  better  machines 
than  ever. 

Some  of  the  improvements  in  our  Huskers,  and 
in  our  Labelling  Machine,  will  make  them  far 
superior  to  any  we  have  ever  put  out.  We  have 
a  new  lap-pasting  device  on  our  Morral  Labeller 
that  we  think  is  superior  to  anything  out.” 

That’s  the  way  to  take  advantage  of  opportunity  and 
it  is  a  real  help  during  these  times  of  unemployment. 
All  corn  canners  know  these  Huskers  and  Cutters — 
lots  of  you  swear  by  them — but  all  may  not  know  this 
excellent  Labelling  Machine.  It  is  not  new,  they  have 
made  it  for  years,  and  when  Morral  says  it  is  up  to,  if 
not  ahead  of  other  Labellers,  they  mean  it.  Get 
acquainted  with  this  Labeller. 


THE  ANSWER 

to  pretty  nearly  any  question  concerning 
canned  foods  can  be  found  in  your 

1932  ALMANAC 

including  the  latest  Mapes  Standards  and 
Federal  (Score  Card)  Grading  System.  j 
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Bargains  -  -  Bargains 

WE  have  the  following  rebuilt,  traded-in  and 
repossessed  equipment  for  sale  at  sub¬ 
stantial  savings.  This  is  your  chance  to 
till  in  your  line  with  a  real  bargain  machine  backed 
up  by  a  reliable  manufacturer.  All  machines 
listed  are  offered  subject  to  prior  sale.  All  prices 
quoted  are  f.  o.  b.  present  location,  Hoopeston, 
Illinois,  for  the  great  majority  of  items.  Terms: 
Net.  Send  us  your  order  today  for  the  machines 
you  need  and  get  first  chance  at  these  bargains. 

Better  wire. 

2  OUTER  FLASH  COILS,  nickel  plated,  Sprague-Lowe,  shop 

worn,  each  .  140.00 

1  OUTER  FLASH  COIL,  Sprague-Lowe  copper,  good  condition  75.00 

1  1922  TYPE  INNER  COIL,  new .  125.00 

1  MODEL  5  CUTTER,  right  hand,  rebuilt,  good  as  new . .  245.00 

1  No.  3  TOWNSEND  BEAN  CUTTER  without  feed  hopper, 

slightly  used  .  225.00 

3  1930  PEERLESS  WHOLE  GRAIN  CORN  CUTTERS,  rebuilt, 

each  .  425.00 

1  No.  10  A-B  CAN  DRAINER  with  independent  drive,  slightly 

used  .  265.00 

1  FERRELL  ELEVATOR,  viner  to  cleaner,  5"  x  30',  with  side 

boards  and  pulley,  good  as  new .  75.00 

1  14  DISC  HAWKINS  EXHAUST,  rebuilt .  375.00 

1  A-B  HOT  WATER  EXHAUSTER,  capacity  318  No.  3  cans, 

354  No.  or  460  No.  2  cans .  993.00 

1  KIEFER  FILLER  for  lard,  paints  and  heavy  fluids,  cast  iron 

contact  parts,  good  as  new .  223.00 

1  TRESCOTT  No.  2  GRADER,  with  2Vi"  and  3"  belts  and 

tail-over,  good  condition .  95.00 

1  ZASTROW  MITCHELL  PINEAPPLE  GRATER,  double  ma¬ 
chine  with  steel  saws,  good  as  new .  125.00 

1  PEERLESS  STEAM  HOIST,  good  as  new .  195.00 

4  PEERLESS  SINGLE  HUSKERS,  rebuilt,  good  as  new,  each  ...  275.00 

3  1931  MODEL  PEERLESS  SUPER  HUSKERS.  new,  each...., .  645.00 

2  FRENCH  TYPE  COPPER  STEAM  JACKETED  KETTLES. 

80  gallon  capacity  with  steel  stand  and  worm  and  gear  tilt¬ 
ing  device,  47"  diameter  x  16"  deep,  brand  new,  each .  133.00 

.'!3  DOZ.  No.  6  KNIVES,  per  dozen .  1.03 

75  DOZ.  No.  9  KNIVES,  Zy^"  blade,  3^"  handle,  per  dozen . 45 

1  W.  G.  KNAPP  LABELLER  for  No.  1.  No.  2,  No.  2ya  and 

No.  1  tall  cans,  with  110  volt  A.  C.  motor,  good  as  new .  575.00 

1  LIGHTNIN  MIXER,  Model  S  with  A.  C.  motor  drive,  excellent 

condition  .  105.00 

1  STERLING  CORN  MIXER,  rebuilt  good  as  new .  475.00 

I  No.  3  CYCLONE  PULPER,  good  as  new .  155.00 

1  SPRAGUE-SELLS  No.  4  PULPER.  good  condition; .  295.00 

1  No.  26  INCLINE  SCALDER,  good  as  new .  225,00 

1  MODEL  7  SILKER,  rebuilt,  good  as  new .  295.00 

1  500  GALLON  CYPRESS  PULP  TANK,  good  condition .  45.00 

1  AYARS  BEET  TOPPER,  used  one  season .  295.00 

1  No.  26  BATH  WASHER,  excellent  condition .  195.00 

I  PEERLESS  ROTARY  CORN  WASHER,  practically  new.  no 

countershaft  .  325.00 

2  HOOPESTON  ROTARY  WASHERS,  excellent  condition,  each  175.00 
I  PEERLESS  ROTARY  WASHER,  special  with  perforated 

drum,  good  as  new .  325.00 

1  X-L  CAN  WEIGHING  MACHINE,  over  and  under  weight 

No.  can,  very  slightly  used .  293.00 

Send  US  your  order  or  inquiry  promptly. 


Sprague-Sells  Corp. 

Division  of 

Food  Machinery  Corporation 

Hoopeston  Illinois 


A  Saving  in  Cost 
amounting  to 
$8,836,8 1 7.09 

has  been  returned  to  canners  who 
have  been  carrying  their  fire  insur¬ 
ance  with 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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June  13,  1932 


Crop  Reports 

Condition  of  Canners  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communications. 


PEAS 

Kenton,  Del.,  June  6,  1932. — A  few  grown  locally  for  canning. 
Within  the  last  ten  days  50  per  cent  or  more  has  been  destroyed 
by  lice.  May  be  a  complete  failure. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  June  2,  1932. — No  crops  contracted;  we  will 
buy  in  the  open  market. 

New  Freedom,  Pa.,  June  8,  1932. — Apparently  we  are  going 
to  have  a  short  crop  in  this  territory.  We  reduced  our  acreage 
about  15  per  cent  and  now  our  peas  show  an  average  of  only 
two  pods  to  the  vine,  which  is  way  short  of  a  good  crop.  We 
think  about  two-thirds  of  a  normal  crop  will  about  cover  the 
pack  this  year. 

Bangor,  Wis.,  June  1,  1932. — We  are  not  operating  our  plant 
this  season. 

Blair,  Wis.,  June  4,  1932. — Condition  of  our  crops  as  of  June 
1st  about  90  per  cent.  Acreage  75  per  cent  of  1931;  50  per  cent 
of  1930.  First  seedings  starting  to  bloom. 

Lodi,  Wis.,  June  3,  1932. — Acreage  reduced  from  700  acres  to 
355  acres.  Stand  about  90  per  cent.  Alaskas  are  in  full  blos¬ 
som.  Sweet  stand  is  not  quite  as  good,  due  to  hard  crust  in 
some  fields.  Weather  conditions  are  favorable,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  that  we  could  use  showers  occasionally. 

Merrill,  Wis.,  May  30,  1932. — First  seeding  50  per  cent; 
second,  third  and  fourth  seeding  80  per  cent.  Later  seeding 
not  far  enough  to  give  prospects.  We  are  still  seeding  and  will 
finish  about  June  10th.  First  seeding  had  too  much  rain  and 
packed  the  ground  very  hard.  Had  a  killing  frost  on  May  26th. 
Do  not  think  peas  were  hurt  much,  but  we  are  having  quite 
cold  weather  now.  Acreage  10  per  cent  less  than  in  1931.  We 
are  packing  only  peas  this  season.  It’s  entirely  too  cold  for 
crops  to  grow  much. 

Owen,  Wis.,  May  31,  1932. — Crop  normal.  First  seedings 
just  nicely  out  of  ground.  Soil  conditions  O.K.  Started  plant¬ 
ing  10  days  later  than  average  this  year  on  account  of  cold 
weather. 

Ripon,  Wis.,  June  1,  1932. — Acreage  50  per  cent;  crop  about 
normal. 

Templeton,  Wis.,  June  1,  1932. — The  acreage  in  Wisconsin  for 
1932  is  cut  approximately  40  per  cent.  The  crop  is  looking 
fine,  but  this  is  nothing  unusual  as  we  believe  the  crop  has 
looked  well  at  this  time  of  the  year  for  the  past  twenty  years. 
The  weather  the  next  four  weeks  will  be  the  determining  factor 
for  yield  or  quality.  We  have  had  temperature  extremes, 
bearing  from  freezing  weather  to  100  in  the  shade.  It  is  our 
belief  that  these  extremes  cripple  the  plant  somewhat,  but 
of  course  ideal  weather  will  bring  conditions  back  to  normal. 
At  this  time,  we  believe  ‘the  crop  can  fairly  be  estimated  as 
100  per  cent,  but  what  the  conditions  will  be  in  three  weeks 
from  now  is  problematical. 

Whitewater,  Wis.,  June  3,  1932. — Acreage  28  per  cent  less 
than  1931,  which  was  also  below  normal.  Normal  stand.  While 
seeding  was  late,  Alaskas  came  into  full  bloom  at  about  usual 
time.  Crop  is  all  in  making,  but  at  present  consider  it  about 
normal.  We  have  been  short  of  moisture,  but  had  two  good 
showers  when  most  needed.  Warehouse  stocks  considerably  less 
than  year  ago. 

TOMATOES 

Kenton,  Del.,  June  6,  1932. — This  is  a  principal  crop  in  this 
section.  At  this  time  planting  should  be  finished.  This  year 
the  intention  to  plant  is  not  over  50  per  cent  of  normal,  and  to 
date  not  one-tenth  of  this  acreage  has  been  planted.  Insects 
have  destroyed  plants  in  the  bed  and  in  the  fields  as  fast  as  they 
were  put  out.  This  section  will  grow  the  smallest  crop  for 
many  years. 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  June  6,  1932. — Condition  is  normal. 

White  Plains,  Ky.,  June  6,  1932. — Condition  fair.  About  100 
acres  set  with  fair  stand.  There  will  be  only  a  few  more  set. 
Plants  have  been  scarce.  Yield  expected  to  be  70  per  cent; 
60  per  cent  of  normal  year.  The  present  outlook  is  poor.  Heavy 
rains  have  worked  out  and  ruined  quite  a  lot. 

Hurlock,  Md.,  June  6,  1932. — Farmers  are  having  a  lot  of 
trouble  with  potato  bugs.  Many  have  had  to  replant,  and 
some  are  still  replanting. 

Adrian,  Mich!,  June  1,  1932. — Now  being  set  in  the  field  under 
ideal  conditions.  Acreage  40  per  cent  of  normal. 


Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  June  4,  1932. — Just  starting  to  set  plants. 
Plants  are  late  in  this  section.  We  believe  the  acreage  to  be 
set  out  will  be  100  per  cent  of  normal. 

Brocton,  N.  Y.,  June  7,  1932. — The  growers  have  planted  about 
75  per  cent  of  last  year.  Some  of  the  plants  are  being  cut  up 
by  the  worms  and  some  are  dying  on  account  of  the  lack  of  rain. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  June  6,  1932. — Now  being  planted.  Acreage 
smaller  than  1931. 

McAlester,  Okla.,  June  6,  1932. — Crop  is  better  than  has  been 
for  the  last  three  years.  We  expect  approximately  one  ton 
per  acre  more. 

Argyle,  Wis.,  June  6,  1932. — We  are  not  packing  any  products 
this  season;  inventory  too  large  and  market  too  low. 

Whitewater,  Wis.,  June  3,  1932. — Have  no  contracted  acreage 
this  season,  but  will  probably  pack  some.  Stocks  are  cleaned  up. 

CORN 

Kenton,  Del.,  June  6,  1932. — None  being  grown  this  year  for 
canning. 

Ames,  Iowa,  June  1,  1932. — There  will  be  very  little  canned  in 
Iowa  and  Nebraska  this  coming  season.  There  are  65  corn 
canning  factories  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  and  there  will  not  be 
over  7  of  them  operated,  and  these  only  on  a  limited  scale.  In 
1931  they  had  under  cultivation  63,370  acres  of  sweet  corn; 
this  year  there  will  be  around  7,500  acres. 

Atlantic,  Iowa,  June  6,  1932. — We  are  not  operating  our 
plants  this  year.  Not  to  exceed  6,500  acres  will  be  planted  in 
Iowa  and  Nebraska;  a  reduction  of  85  per  cent. 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  June  6,  1932. — Sweet  Corn:  Condition  about 
normal. 

Waterloo,  Iowa,  June  6,  1932. — Not  operating  this  season. 
Faribault,  Minn.,  June  6,  1932. — Condition  of  crop  about  nor¬ 
mal.  Acreage  reduced  about  20  per  cent. 

Whitewater,  Wis.,  June  3,  1932. — Acreage  reduced  38  per  cent 
from  1931  and  is  less  than  50  per  cent  of  normal.  Germination 
and  stand  good.  Consider  corn  about  normal  for  this  time  of 
year.  Stocks  heavier  than  year  ago,  btit  they  are  moving  well 
at  slightly  advanced  prices. 

BEANS 

Hurlock,  Md.,  June  6,  1932. — Stringless  Green:  Condition 
normal. 

Brocton,  N.  Y.,  June  6,  1932. — ^This  year  the  growers  planted 
about  50  per  cent  of  what  they  raised  last  year,  and  unless 
we  get  some  rain,  the  crops  are  going  to  suffer  badly.  In  fact 
they  are  not  looking  very  nice  now  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
not  rained  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Fredonia,  N,  Y.,  June  6,  1932. — Now  being  planted.  Acreage 
much  smaller  than  1931.  Canners  curtailing  pack  considerably. 

McAlester,  Okla.,  June  6,  1932. — Crop  is  ^tter  than  has  been 
for  the  last  two  years.  Seed  was  put  in  approximately  3  weeks 
sooner  this  year. 

Bayfield,  Wis.,  June  6,  1932. — We  are  reducing  our  acreage 
another  25  per  cent  this  year,  which  will  be  50  per  cent  less 
than  1930.  Planting  is  just  starting  here. 

PUMPKIN 

Atlantic,  Iowa,  June  6,  1932. — May  pack  a  small  quantity  the 
coming  fall. 

Hurlock,  Md.,  June  6,  1932. — Not  planted  yet. 

BEETS 

Hurlock,  Md.,  June  6,  1932. — Condition  normal. 

Templeton,  Wis.,  June  1,  1932. — Acreage,  we  believe,  has  been 
reduced  at  least  60  per  cent.  Prospects  thus  far  are  normal. 
Any  variations  in  prospects  are,  of  course,  due  to  the  weather 
the  summer  will  bring  forth,  but  this  is  everyone’s  guess. 
Beets  have  moved  well  the  past  60  days,  so  that  stocks  are  not 
nearly  as  great  as  a  year  ago. 

CARROTS 

Templeton,  Wis.,  June  1,  1932. — The  strong  market  on  carrots 
the  past  month  has  amplified  acreage  more  than  necessary. 
There  is  an  absolute  clean  up,  but  we  believe  that  the  pack 
next  fall  will  be  of  sufficient  proportions  so  that  carrots  will  be 
in  their  price  level  with  other  commodities. 

FRUIT 

Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  June  6,  1932. — Strawberries:  All  in  bloom; 
looks  like  a  fairly  good  crop.  Raspberries:  All  indications  point 
to  a  fairly  good  crop.  None  of  these  contracted  by  canners 
here,  and  it  looks  like  a  very  short  pack. 
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PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc 


'Packers  of  Phillips  Pelicious  Qualiiij  Canned  ^ooJs 


CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  C.S.A. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  C.onnniSssion 

Gunned  and  Gunners^  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  C.  S.  A. 


COLONIAI.  BOY  COPYRIOHm 

BuainmtB  EatablUhed  1784 


Bush  Beans,  Dwarf  Limas,  Corn,  Beets, 
Carrots,  Spinach,  Pumpkin,  Squash,  Cucumber 

If  you  need  any,  give  us  the  opportunity  of  quoting. 

Landreths’  Best  Beet  is  unsurpassed  for  canning,  grown  right  here 
on  our  Bloomsdale  Farm.  The  type  is  like  the  Detroit  but  is  far  su¬ 
perior.  We  have  been  breeding  it  for  years,  it  has  few  if  any  white 
zones  and  no  brick  color  in  it. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 

BRISTOL,  PA. 


/ 
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Cloudy  Liquor  In  Canned  Peas 

By  H.  R.  Smith,  National  Canners  Association,  Research  Laboratories. 


(Continued  from  Last  Week) 


Factory  Experiments. 

During  the  pea  canning  season  of  1931  experimental 
packs  were  put  up  at  pea  canning  factories  to  show 
the  effect  of  some  of  these  factors  on  the  degree  of 
cloudiness  developed  in  the  liquor.  In  each  case  every 
effort  was  made  to  control  the  tests  so  that  only  one 
element  would  be  varied  in  a  single  experiment.  ^  A 
quality  grader  was  used  to  separate  the  Fancy  Quality 
from  the  Standard  Quality.  The  tests  with  Alaska 
peas  were  made  in  Western  New  York  and  those  with 
Sweet  peas  were  made  in  Central  Wisconsin.  These 
factory  tests  were  based  on  many  laboratory  tests 
which  had  indicated  the  factors  to  be  considered.  A 
brief  description  of  these  tests  and  the  results  of  the 
examinations  made  are  given  below.  The  special  tests 
used  in  the  examination  of  the  samples  are  described 
afterwards.  The  “unit”  used  to  express  the  amount 
of  cloudiness  is  described  below.  It  is  one  division  of 
an  arbitrary  scale  based  on  the  amount  of  light  ob¬ 
structed  by  the  insoluble  matter  in  the  liquor.  Using 
this  scale  a  degree  of  cloudiness  of  4  or  5  units  is  not 
objectionable  but  above  12  or  15  units  shows  excessive 
cloudiness.  All  measurements  were  made  after  mixing 
and  draining  the  entire  contents  of  the  can. 

I.  Effect  of  Slow  Cooling.  No.  10  cans  of  No.  4 
sieve  Standard  Quality  Alaska  Peas  were  processed  50 
minutes  at  240 °F.  and  cooled  somewhat  in  the  retort 
and  then  cooled  completely  in  a  water  cooler.  A 
similar  set  of  cans  was  taken  from  the  same  crate  at 
the  end  of  the  preliminary  cooling  period  and  put  into 
a  fiber  carton  which  was  closed  and  put  into  a  second 
carton  and  the  top  closed.  These  were  allowed  to  stand 
undisturbed  and  after  48  hours  the  cans  were  still 
warm.  Examination  of  the  liquor  showed  that  the  de¬ 
gree  of  cloudiness  was  increased  from  25  units  to  60 
units  by  the  slow  cooling.  The  amount  of  green  sedi¬ 
ment  was  noticeably  increased. 

A  similar  test  was  made  with  No.  2  cans  of  No.  2 
sieve  Fancy  Quality  Peas.  Here  again  the  slow  cooling 
increased  the  degree  of  cloudiness — in  this  case  from  3 
units  to  6  units.  Since  the  fancy  and  standard  peas 
came  from  the  same  lot  of  vined  peas  the  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  degree  of  cloudiness  is  noteworthy. 

II.  Effect  of  Overcooking.  No.  2  cans  of  No.  3 
Fancy  Alaska  peas  were  cooked  50  minutes  at  240 °F. 
while  a  control  set  was  cooked  35  minutes  at  240 °F. 
Such  overcooking  increased  the  cloudiness  from  5  units 
to  9  units.  This  increase  was  largely  in  the  amount  of 
green  sediment  formed.  The  color  of  the  solution  was 
darkened  and  the  peas  had  a  distinct  burnt  taste. 

III.  Effect  of  Over-filling  the  Cans  with  Peas.  No.  2 
cans  of  No.  4  sieve  Standard  Quality  Alaska  Peas  were 
given  the  uniform  factory  treatment  in  every  way  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  weight  of  peas  put  in  each  can.  Increas¬ 
ing  the  weight  of  drained  peas  in  each  can  from  13.0 
oz.  to  13.5  oz.  and  to  14.0  oz.  increased  the  degree  of 
cloudiness  of  the  liquor  from  12  units  to  14  and  to  16 
units,  respectively.  A  similar  test  with  No.  4  Fancy 


Quality  Alaska  Peas  showed  even  less  change  in  the 
cloudiness  of  the  liquor,  the  13.0  and  13.5  oz.  fill  show¬ 
ing  8  units  and  the  14.0  oz.  fill  9  units.  In  a  factory  run 
on  No.  10  cans  of  No.  4  Standard  Quality  Alaska  Peas 
the  first  day’s  pack  was  overfilled  and  showed  a  cloudi¬ 
ness  of  35  units.  Reducing  the  fill  3  oz.  reduced  the 
cloudiness  to  16  units.  In  all  cases  the  liquor  became 
thicker  with  overfilling. 

IV.  Effect  of  Hard  Water.  The  factory  water  con¬ 
tained  190  parts  per  million  of  limestone  hardness.  The 
zeolite  softener  reduced  this  to  4  parts  per  million  and 
in  so  doing  liberated  156  parts  per  million  of  sodium 
bicarbonate.  By  ading  calcium  chloride  solution  to  the 
factory  water  supply,  water  having  a  total  calcium 
harness  equivalent  to  500  parts  per  million  calcium  car¬ 
bonate  was  prepared.  Using  this  water  for  both 
blanch  and  brine  No.  3  Fancy  Quality  Alaska  Peas  were 
treated  to  a  blanch  of  5  minutes  at  190 °F.  and  canned 
in  a  brine  containing  17  lbs.  sugar  and  12  lbs.  salt  per 
100  gallons.  The  cans  were  processed  35  minutes  at 
240 °F.  and  cooled  in  water.  More  of  the  same  peas 
were  given  the  same  blanch  and  brine  using  the  com¬ 
pletely  softened  water.  Similar  treatments  were  given 
No.  4  standard  quality  Alaska  Peas  from  the  same  lot 
of  vined  peas. 

Examination  of  the  samples  showed  that  the  use  of 
definitely  hard  water  caused  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
cloudiness  of  the  liquor,  especially  as  compared  with 
the  use  of  zeolite  softened  water.  The  No.  4  Standard 
Peas  showed  a  cloudiness  of  12  units  with  softened 
water  and  4  units  with  hard  water. 

The  hard  water  caused  tough  skins  and  harder  cotyle¬ 
dons  while  the  softened  water  produced  noticeably 
soft  peas  and  thick  liquor.  It  is  known  that  calcium 
combines  with  certain  constituents  in  the  pea  skins  to 
form  a  tough  insoluble  compound.  This  may  well  re¬ 
tard  the  dissolving  of  the  pea  starch  by  the  brine.  The 
statement  is  made  by  B.  M.  Duggar  in  his  book  “Plant 
Physiology”  on  page  176  that  “Many  fundamental  ex¬ 
periments  have  established  a  definite  relation — whether 
direct  or  indirect  it  is  impossible  to  say — between 
calcium  content  and  starch  digestion.”  On  page  177 
he  says:  “The  relation  of  an  adequate  calcium  supplv 
to  the  formation  of  cell-walls  has  been  clearly  brought 
out  by  many  investigators.”  Much  work  is  being 
carried  on  by  different  investigators  but  complete  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  effects  of  calcium  in  peas  is  not  yet 
available. 

V.  Effect  of  Blanching.  No.  2  and  No.  5  Perfection 
Peas  of  good  quality  were  blanched  for  5  minutes  and 
for  15  minutes  at  200°F.  There  was  no  measurable 
difference  in  the  degree  of  cloudiness  developed  in 
either  case.  The  degree  of  cloudiness  in  each  of  the 
four  samples  was  2  units.  The  difference  in  flavor  was 
quite  noticeable  with  both  sizes  of  peas  and  this 
emphasized  the  desirability  of  a  short  blanch.  The 
teats  on  blanching  have  been  too  limited  in  number 
and  variety  to  warrant  a  general  conclusion  about  the 
effect  of  this  operation  on  the  cloudiness  of  the  liquor. 
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VI.  Effect  of  Rebrining  and  Reprocessing.  No.  2 
cans  of  No.  4  sieve  Standard  Quality  Alaska  Peas  were 
processed  as  usual  but  instead  of  going  to  the  cooling 
tanks  some  of  the  cans  were  taken  from  the  crates  and 
opened.  The  hot  liquor  was  drained  off  and  recanned 
separately  and  reprocessed.  The  drained  peas  were 
put  into  new  cans,  covered  with  fresh  brine  of  the  same 
composition  as  that  used  originally,  and  reprocessed. 
The  first  liquor  which  was  practically  clear  when  re¬ 
canned,  developed  a  cloudiness  of  10  units.  (It  also 
had  a  brownish  color  and  a  slight  burned  taste) .  The 
control  cans  of  peas  showed  liquor  with  a  cloudiness  of 
12  units.  The  rebrined  peas  developed  a  cloudiness  of 
8  units  in  the  liquor  but  this  was  all  green  cloudiness 
and  had  almost  no  dissolved  starch,  although  the  cells 
of  the  peas  appeared  to  be  as  full  of  starch  as  those  in 
the  control.  Some  of  these  peas  were  boiled  for  six 
hours  with  a  large  amount  of  water,  but  the  cells  still 
appeared  to  be  full  of  starch.  This  indicates  that  only 
a  certain  small  proportion  of  the  starch  in  peas  can  be 
dissolved  in  water  or  brine. 

VII.  Effect  of  Excessive  Mechanical  Breakage  of 
fhe  Peas.  No.  5  Perfection  Peas  just  ready  to  go  into 
the  cans  were  chopped  in  an  open  bowl.  Three  table¬ 
spoons  of  whole  peas  were  taken  out  of  each  of  several 
filled  cans  and  a  similar  amount  of  the  chopped  peas 
were  put  in.  The  cans  were  processed  and  cooled  as 
usual.  The  chopped  peas  produced  a  large  amount  of 
the  green  cloudiness  but  the  amount  of  white  coagulat¬ 
ed  starch  was  not  increased.  This  shows  that  soluble 
pea  starch  is  actually  dissolved  without  regard  to  split 
skins  or  broken  peas. 

Special  Tests  Used. 

1.  Dissolved  Starch.  Just  after  each  experimental 
pack  was  completed  one  can  was  opened  and  tested.  In 
each  case  a  strong  test  for  dissolved  starch  was  ob¬ 
tained  with  iodine  solution.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
show  approximately  the  relative  amount  of  dissolved 
starch  in  the  different  experiments  by  diluting  the 
liquor  until  a  standard  intensity  of  blue  color  was 
produced  with  iodine,  but  bceause  of  the  variation  in 
the  shade  of  the  color  in  the  dilute  solution  this  was 
not  satisfactory. 

2.  Mixing  and  Separating  the  Liquor.  After  the 
samples  had  stood  for  several  weeks  preliminary  tests 
showed  that  the  liquor  was  free  from  dissolved  starch 
so  that  the  formation  of  additional  cloudiness  would 
not  be  expected.  Each  can  was  cut  almost  around  one 
end  and  the  entire  contents  were  poured  into  a  dry  dish 
and  then  at  once  back  into  the  original  can.  *1110  lid 
was  turned  back  over  the  peas  in  the  can  and  the  can 
was  held  upside  down  until  the  liquor  stopped  flowing 
in  a  continuous  stream.  This  method  can  be  applied 
to  all  sizes  of  cans ;  no  screen  or  timing  device  is  neces¬ 
sary  ;  it  is  well  adapted  to  factory  grading  and  labora¬ 
tory  operations  and  it  is  sufficiently  accurate.  Some 
mixing  of  the  can  contents  is  necessary  but  too  much 
should  be  avoided.  If  desired  the  contents  could  be 
poured  first  into  the  flat  white  pan  used  for  grading, 
then  back  into  the  original  can  for  checking  the  fill  of 
the  can  under  the  Mapes  Law  and  finally  drained  for 
examination  of  the  liquor. 

3.  Degree  of  Cloudiness.  This  quantity  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  an  arbitrary  scale  of  numbers  based  upon 
the  dilution  required  to  make  a  given  object  just  visible 
through  a  specified  depth  of  the  sample.  The  object 
used  was  a  carbon  gas  flame  one  inch  high,  made  with 
a  laboratory  Bunsen  burner.  The  sample  solution  was 


diluted  with  water  until  the  shape  of  this  gas  flame 
could  just  be  distinguished  through  a  column  of  it  in  a 
glass  cylinder  one  inch  in  diameter  (a  100  c.c.  measur¬ 
ing  cylinder).  The  degree  of  cloudiness  recorded  was 
the  dilution  ratio  required  to  reach  this  end  point. 

Example:  Diluting  25  c.c.  of  pea  liquor  to  250  c.c. 
gave  a  dilution  of  1:10.  50  c.c.  of  this  1:10  dilution 
placed  in  the  glass  cylinder  had  to  be  diluted  to  65  c.c. 
before  the  shape  of  the  flame  could  be  distinguisehd. 
The  final  dilution  ratio  was  1:10x65150  =  1:13.  Near 
the  end  point  the  diluting  water  was  added  in  5  c.c. 
portions.  The  effect  of  the  final  5  c.c.  necessary  was 
easily  observed. 

For  convenience  the  degree  of  cloudiness  is  reported 
as  the  second  number  only  of  the  dilution  ratio  re¬ 
quired.  This  method  was  used  because  it  was  con¬ 
venient  for  laboratory  use,  the  numbers  recorded  are 
simple  and  are  in  direct  relation  to  the  amount  of 
cloudiness  in  the  sample,  soluble  colors  in  the  liquor 
do  not  interfere,  different  proportions  of  green  and 
white  cloudiness  are  determined  together  without 
difficulty  and  the  method  is  sufficiently  accurate. 

4.  Character  of  the  Cloudiness.  Separation  with  a 
powerful  centrifuge  permitted  examination  of  the 
different  components  of  the  cloudy  liquor  (see  above). 
Some  of  the  white  layer  was  separated  and  washed  re¬ 
peatedly  with  cold  water  and  centrifuging.  The  white 
residue  persisted  and  was  obtained  finally  as  a  dry 
white  carbohydrate,  free  from  water  soluble  material 
and  giving  no  test  for  proteins  with  Millon’s  Reagent. 
The  purified  residue  gave  a  strong  blue  color  with 
iodine  and  yielded  reducing  sugars  after  hydrolysis 
with  acid  or  with  diastase.  It  appeared  to  be  only 
coagulated  starch.  On  heating  to  boiling  in  water 
about  75  per  cent  of  the  turbidity  disappears  and  most 
of  this  reappears  on  cooling  and  allowing  to  stand  for 
some  time. 

5.  Microscopic  Examination.  The  structure  of  the 
cloudiness  and  of  the  peas  was  observed  with  a  magnifi¬ 
cation  of  90  diameters  such  as  is  used  in  the  Howard 
Mold  Count  Method. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  separata  completely 
the  components  of  the  cloudy  liquor  so  tl  .at  quantita¬ 
tive  as  well  as  qualitative  tests  could  be  employed  in 
their  examination.  The  density  of  the  insoluble  par¬ 
ticles  varies  enough  to  bring  about  localization  in  the 
centrifuge  tube  but  the  layers  blend  together  to  some 
extent.  It  was  not  possible  to  obtain  all  of  the  coagu¬ 
lated  starch  free  from  broken  cells  and  starch  granules 
or  to  free  the  pea  cells  entirely  from  coagulated  starch. 
For  this  reason  it  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain 
analyses  to  show  whether  there  is  a  close  relationship 
between  the  total  starch  in  the  peas  and  the  white 
cloudiness  developed  in  the  liquor. 

Summary. 

The  cloudiness  in  the  liquor  of  canned  peas  is  due  to 
fine  particles  of  pea  cotyledons  and  to  coagulated  pea 
starch.  Studies  have  been  reported  of  the  nature  of 
these  constitutents  and  of  some  of  the  factors  that  in¬ 
fluence  their  formation.  The  variety  of  pea  used, 
the  stage  of  maturity  at  which  the  peas  are  harvested, 
and  the  treatment  in  the  canning  factory  influence  the 
amount  of  cloudiness.  The  coagulation  of  the  dissolved 
starch  may  not  be  completed  for  several  weeks  after 
canning.  Experimental  packs  were  prepared,  examined 
and  reported.  Special  methods  of  examination  were 
developed  and  are  recorded  for  use  by  other  in¬ 
vestigators. 
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June  13,  1932 


Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner.  because  on  y<mr  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


PUZZLED  canner  from  Maine  Writes: 

“Following  your  advice  given  some  time  ago  in 
Better  Profits  Column,  I  have  been  attempting  to  sell  a 
rather  large  voluntary  chain  of  stores  and  am  just  at  the 
point  where  I  should  close  them  or  forget  about  trying  to 
get  their  business.  The  fact  is,  they  have  me  stumped. 

I  quoted  prices  right  down  to  the  bone  and  left  little  if  any 
profit  for  myself  and  now  they  want  an  allowance  for 
advertising.  They  point  out  the  sales  effort  they  will  put 
on  my  brands,  they  will  certainly  furnish  a  good  outlet 
for  a  good  part  of  my  pack,  and  if  they  deliver  even  half 
of  the  support  they  promise,  it  seems  at  times  as  if  it 
might  pay  me  in  the  long  run  to  accept  their  proposition 
and  make  the  allowance.  When  I  look  at  cost  figures, 
however,  I  am  not  certain  that  I  can  afford  to  contract 
with  them  at  their  figure.” 

Since  the  advent  of  large  buying  and  the  resulting 
temptation  to  forego  profit  or  scale  it  down  to  the 
vanishing  point,  this  matter  of  advertising  allowance 
has  been  bobbing  up  to  the  worriment  of  everyone  who 
has  been  approached  in  the  matter.  The  concentrated 
buying  powers  are  no  more  anxious  to  secure  every 
last  penny  of  “advertising  allowance”  than  are  the 
smallest  retailers.  The  matter  is  a  serious  one,  it  calls 
for  careful  consideration  and  analysis. 

Recently  a  large  flour  miller  has  been  allowing  re¬ 
tailers  who  stock  even  a  small  amount  of  his  advertised 
flour,  a  dollar  for  one  inch  space  in  an  advertisement  on 
handbills  distributed  by  the  customer.  It  seems  as  if 
there  is  no  end  to  the  allowances  a  retailer  can  secure 
through  the  year,  no  check  or  control  on  the  number 
of  grocers  in  a  neighborhood  who  are  authorized  to 
run  the  miller’s  ad  and  collect  a  dollar  an  issue. 

A  local  mill  of  good  reputation  has  been  breaking 
into  several  markets  where  this  advertising  allowance 
is  being  given  by  the  national  advertisers.  The  prices 
quoted  to  the  retail  trade  by  this  good,  small  mill  are 
about  $3.00  per  barrel  lower  than  those  of  the  large 
advertiser. 

Naturally,  retailers  have  taken  on  the  cheaper  flour, 
but  many  have  asked  the  salesman,  “Don’t  your  folks 
allow  anything  for  advertising;  just  see  what  this  big 
national  advertiser  is  allowing  us  and  his  flour  sells 
readily  while  we  will  have  to  push  yours.  You  really 
ought  to  help  us  out  with  even  a  larger  advertising 
allowance  than  we  are  getting  on  the  better  known 
flour.” 

Luckily  for  his  employers  the  salesman  selling  the 
lower  priced  flour  knew  his  advertising  allowances! 
To  every  request  for  an  advertising  allowance  he  re¬ 
plied  he  could  allow  nothing  of  the  kind,  that  his  flour 
was  priced  down  to  rock  bottom  to  start  with,  that  the 
margin  of  profit  to  the  buyer  was  sufficient  on  a  fair 
resale  price  to  the  consumer  so  that  those  selling  and 
pushing  his  flour  could  afford  to  do  so  and  at  the  same 
time  give  splendid  value  to  the  housewife.  He  has 
continued  to  do  a  good  volume  of  business  in  a  market 
not  developed  before  by  his  mill  and  he  has  not  granted 


a  single  advertising  allowance  so  far  and  he  does  not 
intend  to  do  so. 

This  salesman  has  successfully  differentiated  be¬ 
tween  an  advertising  allowance  and  a  price  concession. 

This  must  be  done  by  everyone  approached  by  a 
buyer  with  the  request  an  advertising  allowance  be 
made.  Some  protect  their  attempts  at  getting  business 
from  large  buyers  by  setting  their  price  high  enough 
so  that  an  allowance  can  be  made  from  list  as  quoted 
and  a  profit  still  be  made.  Evidently  our  correspondent 
did  not  look  ahead  as  far  as  this. 

For  years  principals  have  toyed  with  advertising 
allowances,  some  have  received  their  money’s  worth  in 
advertising,  the  most  have  simply  shaded  their  asking 
price  by  the  amount  of  the  advertising  concession 
allowed. 

Probably  the  best  thing  our  inquirer  can  do  in  the 
case  he  has  outlined  is  to  forget  the  matter  after  again 
diplomatically  refusing  to  allow  any  reduction  from  his 
lowest  price  as  made. 

Before  making  his  next  contact  with  a  voluntary 
chain  he  can  figure  his  prices  to  include  an  allowance 
for  advertising  and  he  can  then  be  as  certain  as  pos¬ 
sible  that  advertising  value  will  be  returned  by  his 
buyer  to  offset  the  allowance. 

Such  assurance  can  be  secured  in  a  number  of  ways. 
Probably  the  best  is  to  agree  to  pay  for  whatever 
weekly  or  once  a  week  space  is  used  in  advertising  his 
goods  or  to  pay  a  flat  sum  per  issue  of  handbills, 
circulars  or  price  lists. 

An  agreement  to  pay  so  much  for  each  retail  window 
display  including  a  minimum  quantity  of  his  goods  can 
be  made  a  part  of  the  contract. 

The  seller  can  agree  to  pay  weekly  bills  for  advertis¬ 
ing  by  his  customer  up  to  a  certain  amount,  or  promise 
to  pay  a  flat  sum  per  week  for  advertising  during  or 
for  a  certain  agreed  upon  length  of  time. 

In  any  event  the  shipments  should  be  billed  at  the 
quoted  price  and  payments  for  advertising  made  by 
check  to  the  buyer’s  company’s  order  after  billing  and 
auditing  by  the  seller.  Any  customer  will  respect  you 
most  if  you,  as  a  seller,  pay  bills  for  advertising  allow¬ 
ances  only  after  seeing  tear  sheets  in  which  your  ad 
appeared  or  handbills  including  your  ads. 

Beware  of  the  buyers  who  wants  the  check  handed 
to  him  or  handled  in  any  way  so  that  only  a  few  per¬ 
sons  in  his  company  will  know  about  it.  Such  a  buyer 
may  be  all  right  while  pushing  your  goods,  but  I  would 
not  depend  greatly  on  retaining  his.  co-operation  over 
a  very  long  period ! 

^  If  you  are  going  in  for  co-operative  advertising  with 
distributors,  provide  yourself  with  a  supply  of  electros 
of  varying  sizes,  be  free  with  them  and  see  that  every 
one  uses  them  as  much  and  as  often  as  possible. 

Then  spend  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  time  on 
keeping  your  customers  and  their  advertising  men  sold 
on  you  and  your  products. 
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Become  more  friendly  than  ever  with  salesmen  for 
your  distributor  and  sell  them  on  the  chance  they  have 
for  increasing  their  sales  and  income  if  they  will  all 
push  your  goods  a  little  harder. 

As  fast  as  ads  are  submitted  to  your  office  for  your 
information  and  in  suport  of  bills  for  advertising,  start 
a  scrap  book. 

Cut  out  each  one,  paste  it  in  the  book  and  above  or 
below  it,  write  or  type  the  name  of  the  publication  in 
which  it  appeared  and  the  date  of  its  showing. 

Soon  you  will  have  valuable  sales  material  to  assist 
you  when  attempting  to  sell  others  on  the  value  of  co¬ 
operative  advertising  and  the  mechanics  of  preparing 
ads  for  such  advertising. 

Keep  away  from  out  and  out  sales  allowances  if  you 
can. 

Remember  they  usually  only  conceal  at  attempt  by 
the  buyer  to  buy  the  goods  for  less.  This  is  destructive 
of  profits,  it  does  not  build  substantial  repeat  business. 

Foster  as  much  as  you  can  the  idea  of  co-operative 
advertising  by  your  customers,  you  to  share  equitably 
in  its  cost.  This  is  constructive  merchandising  support 
of  your  line  or  products,  it  will  tend  to  increase  profits 
through  increased  repeat  sales. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  our  generation  when 
constructive  merchandising  of  canned  foods  was  more 
necessary  or  during  which  such  sound  merchandising 
efforts  might  be  more  substantially  rewarded. 

- •$* - 

A  TRIP  TO  BLOOMSDALE 

The  Bristol  Home  of  Landreths’  Garden  Seeds. 

Located  between  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and 
Philadelphia  on  the  Pennsylvania  side  of  the 
Delaware  River,  lies  Bristol  in  the  Keystone 
State,  the  town  noted  for  Landreths’  Seeds.  Here  may 
be  found  the  pulse  of  the  famous  D.  Landreth  Seed  Co., 
America’s  Oldest  Seed  Establishment,  founded  nearly 
a  century  and  a  half  ago.  From  the  Bristol  office  are 
directed  a  number  of  branch  growing  stations  and  to 
my  delight  I  found  one  may  visit  the  well-known 
Bloomsdale  Farm  famous  as  the  breeding  place  of 
many  Landreth  introductions,  a  number  of  which  bears 
its  name,  such  as  Bloomsdale  Spinach,  Bloomsdale 
Kale,  Bloomsdale  Early  Dwarf  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage, 
Bloomsdale  Large  Late  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage,  Blooms¬ 
dale  Large  Late  Drumhead  Cabbage,  and  in  Tomatoes — 
The  Bloomsdale,  the  Delaware  Beauty,  Landreth  Red 
Rock.  In  Beans — Landreth  Extra  Early  Stringless 
Red  Valentine,  Landreth  Stringless  Green  Pod, 
Landreth  Tennessee  Wonder ;  in  Peas — Landreth  Extra 
Early  and  other  varieties  of  the  various  families  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

The  main  line  of  the  New  York-Philadelphia  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  passes  through  the  middle  of  Blooms¬ 
dale  and  1  left  the  train  at  Bristol  and  walked  two 
blocks  to  the  Landreth  office.  Here  Mr.  Landreth  gave 
me  a  warm  welcome  and  after  a  most  interesting  hour 
of  tour  of  the  thousands  of  square  feet  of  building, 
watching  the  seeds  being  put  up  in  all  types  of  con¬ 
tainers,  from  the  famous  10c  lithographed  packet  to 
the  shipment  in  tin  which  go  to  foreign  countries  and 
the  carloads  of  Peas,  Beans  and  other  seeds,  which 
they  ship  to  all  parts  of  this  country,  I  finally  ended  my 
tour  in  the  office  again  where  I  was  shown  a  veritable 
museum  of  early  American  agricultural  pictures  and 
records.  I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  fact  that 
all  of  Landreths’  Peas,  Beans  and  Com  are  carefully 


hand-picked  by  about  200  girls,  many  of  whom  have 
been  doing  it  for  twenty-five  years  and  more.  In 
greenhouses  beside  the  office  is  conducted  the  germina¬ 
tion  and  vitality  tests  in  real  earth.  All  seeds,  includ¬ 
ing  all  garden  and  flower  seeds,  are  tested  every  three 
months  in  these  houses.  Looking  from  the  office 
window  one  may  see  the  Lehigh  Canal  which  connects 
Bristol  with  many  up-state  communities  located  in  the 
coal  regions. 

Mr.  Landreth  next  took  me  one  mile  up  the  main 
highway  to  Bloomsdale  Farm.  The  superintendent  of 
the  farm,  Mr.  H.  S.  Mills,  a  Cornell  graduate,  met  us 
and  gave  me  a  most  interesting  afternoon  explaining 
the  extensive  com  breeding  tests  which  he  is  conduct¬ 
ing  there.  Mr.  Mills  is  known  as  an  experienced 
breeder  of  Corn,  Tomatoes,  Beets  and  other  seeds.  I 
was  most  impressed  with  the  fields  of  Bloomsdale  Kale 
which  were  just  in  blossom  and  had  I  been  a  fortnight 
later  would  have  gone  to  seed. 

At  the  entrance  of  Bloomsdale  may  be  found  a  large 
four-story  barn  erected  125  years  ago  from  stone  dug 
on  the  farm  and  white  pine  timber  cut  and  squared 
with  the  adze  before  the  saw  mill  was  invented.  Al¬ 
though  this  bam  was  constructed  in  1807  it  is  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  and  contains  wooden  beams  and  sup¬ 
ports  which  would  be  almost  impossible  to  duplicate 
today. 

Along  the  side  of  this  barn  there  are  many  hot  beds 
filled  with  tomato  and  pepper  plants  which  very  shortly 
will  be  set  out  in  the  nearby  fields.  It  is  here  at  Blooms¬ 
dale  that  the  Pennsylvania  Certified  Marglobe,  Bonny 
Best  and  Greater  Baltimore  Tomato  Seed  is  raised. 


Grading  of  Canned  Peas 

Our  certificate  shows  the  Quality 
Grade  and  the  McNary-Mapes  Status. 
STRASBURGER  &  SIEGEL 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,646,157,  Oct,  18,  1S27;  1,655,398,  Jan.  3,  1928; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927.3 
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One  of  the  best  recent  canner  introductions  is  “The 
Landreth”  Tomato. 

Besides  growing  plants  for  seed  purposes,  a  com¬ 
plete  trial  of  various  stocks  of  garden  seeds  may  be 
found.  Tests  of  the  Landreth  stocks  as  well  as  other 
leading  seedsmen’s  are  included  and  notes  taken  at 
regular  intervals.  The  Pea  trials  which  are  under 
irrigation  are  well  advanced  at  this  time.  The  results 
of  these  trials  are  forwarded  to  the  various  breeding 
stations  of  the  company  and  rechecked.  The  new 
White  Sunrise  and  Golden  Sunrise  Sugar  Corns  were 
developed  by  Mr.  Mills  at  Bloomsdale  last  Summer  and 
are  now  offered  for  sale.  These  varieties  are  a  cross 
between  Golden  Bantam  and  Long  Island  Beauty.  The 
Landreth  Best  Beet,  various  squash  and  pumpkin  are 
among  the  other  crops  raised  at  Bloomsdale  for  seed 
purposes. 

Experiments  with  the  Ricinus  (Castor  Bean)  are 
continuing  and  forty  selections  are  planted  at  various 
spots.  Last  Summer  a  strain  was  developed  at  Blooms- 
daie  which  will  kill  the  Japanese  Beetle.  If  these  pests 
can  be  destroyed  to  any  large  extent  by  planting  the 
Castor  Oil  Bean  it  will  undoubtedly  be  the  best  and 
most  practical  weapon  yet  devised  to  eliminate  the 
Jap  Beetle.  Many  eyes  will  be  focused  on  these  Blooms¬ 
dale  experiments  this  Summer. 

The  D.  Landreth  Seed  Company  extends  a  hearty  in¬ 
vitation  to  all  merchants  and  canners  to  visit  Blooms¬ 
dale  at  any  time  this  Summer.  No  advance  notice  is 
necessary,  just  drop  in.  It  is  well  worth  including 
Bristol  and  Landreth’s  Bloomsdale  Farm  on  your  motor 
trip  during  the  next  few  months.  The  Farm  is  closed 
to  visitors  on  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays  except 
by  special  permission,  but  is  always  open  on  other 
week-days. 

- ♦ - 


WALTER  FREY  OWNS  ’EM  ALLI 

HAT  is  what  a  market  operator  remarked  to  us 
about  the  wholesale  grocers  in  Baltimore,  and 
he  is  not  far  wrong.  Here  is  the  latest  report  on 

him: 

Frey  &  Sons,  Inc.,  one  of  the  oldest  wholesale 
and  grocery  jobbing  houses  in  Baltimore,  has 
bought  the  business  of  Andrew  Reiter  &  Co.,  Inc., 
120  Light  street,  distributors  for  the  Baltimore 
territory  of  the  I.  G.  A.,  effective  June  6. 

Although  it  is  generally  believed  and  taken  for 
granted  that  the  Frey  company  will  act  as  dis¬ 
tributor  here  for  the  I.  G.  A.,  it  will  not  be  defi¬ 
nitely  settled  until  after  the  sale  is  finished  on 
Monday.  While  Walter  A.  Frey,  head  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  said  he  had  not  decided  as  yet  whether  his 
company  would  take  over  the  I.  G.  A.  distribution, 
R.  M.  Wack,  local  representative  of  the  I.  G.  A., 
said  the  matter  was  in  the  hands  of  headquarters 
at  Chicago,  and  that  the  Frey  company  was  being 
considered  along  with  several  other  jobbers  in 
Baltimore,  and  just  when  a  decision  would  be  made 
he  could  not  say,  although  he  expected  some  action 
would  be  taken  before  the  sale  of  the  Reiter  firm 
was  consummated. 

The  business  of  Frey  &  Son,  Inc.,  was  started 
over  forty  years  ago  by  A.  C.  Frey,  father  of 
Walter  A.  Frey,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  houses 
in  Baltimore  today,  having  absorbed  the  following 
wholesale  grocery  firms  during  the  past  ten  years : 
Schwab  &  Co.,  Evan  Hook,  Drury  &  Lazenby,  Pal¬ 
mer,  Harvey  &  Co.,  A.  Schauman  &  Son,  Eugene 
Cook  &  Co.,  Grocers’  Bargain  House  and  Grove, 
Prager  &  Miller  of  Baltimore,  and  Harvey  Blair 
&  Co.,  of  Richmond,  Va. 
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SUPPLIES 

7  HERE  the  h -  are  those  buckets  and 

VV  knives  you  said  we’d  need  for  the  1932 
^  ^  pack?’’ 

“Why,  boss,  I  didn’t  think  we’d  have  any  trouble 
getting  them  and  I  didn’t  get  our  order  in  until  last 
week.  The  supply  house  says  they  didn’t  have  any  in 
stock  and  have  had  to  order  them  made  up  for  us. 
We  ought  to  have  them  in  a  week  or  maybe  ten  days.’’ 

“Why  you  ornery,  blankety  blank,  galoot,  don’t  I 
pay  you  to  keep  this  plant  in  shape  and  be  sure  it’s 
ready  to  run  when  the  crop  comes  in?  You’ve  had  ten 
or  eleven  months  to  get  ready  for  the  pack  and  now 
look  what  your  nickel  nursing,  dilly-dallying  dope  has 
done  to  us.  Tomatoes  are  ready  and  we  haven’t  got 
half  enough  supplies  to  run  with.  Get  over  and  see  if 
you  can  borrow  some  from  Jones  to  help  us  out  for  a 
few  days.’’ 

Is  that  the  kind  of  talk  that’s  going  to  take  place  in 
your  plant  a  few  weeks  hence?  Will  the  boys  be  say¬ 
ing  “Poor  old  Brown.  Too  bad  he  didn’t  get  ready 
on  time?” 

We  don’t  think  we  need  to  say  much  more.  That 
ought  to  be  enough,  except  just  this — don’t  expect  the 
supply  house  to  out-guess  you  this  year.  Tell  ’em  what 
you  need  now.  You’ll  be  lucky  even  now  if  you  find 
you  can  get  your  supplies  quick. 

The  latest  dirge  “Stocks  ain’t  what  they  used  to  be” 
applies  to  inventories  of  canning  supplies  as  well  as  to 
Wall  Street.  • 


TRADE-MARKS 


I'ollowlng  are  trade-mark  applications  for  canned  foods  and 
fresh  a)id  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  pending  in  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Office,  which  have  been  passed  for  publicaticn  and  are  in  line  for 
early  registration,  unless  opposition  is  filed  promptly. 

For  further  information  address  Mason,  Fenwick  &  Lawrence, 
Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Lawyers,  600  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

As  an  additional  service  to  its  readers.  The  Canning  Trade 
offers  an  advanced  search  free  of  charge  on  any  mark  they  may 
contemplate  adopting  or  registering. 


SUNSET  GOLD,  canned  fruits,  canned  berries,  canned  vege¬ 
tables,  canned  fish,  fruit  preserves,  etc.  Use  claimed  since 
October  1,  1921.  Piggy  Wiggly  Corporation,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

MODICA,  F.  M.  M.,  and  picture  of  girl  with  pan  of  olives, 
canned  peeled  tomatoes,  tomato  sauce,  olive  oil.  Use  claimed 
since  May  25,  1931.  B^ank  M.  Modica,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

LYNNWOOD,  canned  fruits,  canned  vegetables,  tomato  juice, 
sauerkraut,  etc.  Use  claimed  since  December  1,  1916.  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago,  Ill. 

O  SOLE  MIO,  olive  oil.  Used  claim  since  June  15,  1931. 
Blum  Bros.  &  Weinstein,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

HINDU  BELLE,  salad  dressing.  Use  claimed  since  April  1, 
1932.  American  Stores  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ALLAMI  ARUJEGY,  MAGYARORSZAG,  crown  and  two  con¬ 
centric  circles,  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  canned  berries, 
canned  fish,  canned  meat,  chicken,  etc.  Use  claimed  since  Feb¬ 
ruary  15,  1930.  Mezogazdasagi  Termeny  Es  Termekforgalmi 
Intezet,  Budapest,  Hungary. 

SHEIK  BRAND,  and  design,  olive  oil.  Used  claim  since 
September,  1930.  E.  Cerruti,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ROYAL,  salad  dressing.  Use  claimed  since  October,  1876. 
Standard  Brands  Incorporated,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

HEADLINER,  canned  salmon.  Use  claimed  since  November, 
1911.  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

SUMMIT,  canned  salmon.  Use  claimed  since  November,  1911. 
Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago,  HI. 

UTILITY,  canned  salmon.  Use  claimed  since  November,  1911. 
Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago,  Ill. 


JOBBER 


HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Automatic  High  Speed 
Body  Maker,  No.  322-K 

This  all  crank  machine,  with  Automatic  Feed 
and  Notchins  and  Soldering  Attachment, 
produces  round,  square  and  irregular  shaped 
can  bodies  at  a  very  high  rate  of  speed.  In 
the  production  of  round  can  bodies  for  sani¬ 
tary  cans  a  speed  of  300  a  minute  is  easily 
attained  and  consistently  maintained.  Inside 
or  outside  soldering  horns  are  supplied  ac¬ 
cording  to  requirements. 

SOO  A  Minute  Line 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO.  ®N'!y°as.A‘ 

Sales  Offices:  Detroit  Cleveland  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston 
Dayton  New  Haven  Rochester 
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All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS— iVb  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 
Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 


TRo 


OF? 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE  CO. 


1404-1410 
THANKS  STUKKT 
OALTINORK  -  ND 


SUCOBSSOBS  TO 


6E0.W.  ZASTROW 


CANNER 


BROKER 


Your  real  customers  are  the  people  who 
The  message  on  your  corn  and  peas  and  tomatoes, 

your  labels  should  be 

colorful  and  appetizing.  Your  goods  go  indirectly , 

You  can  rely  on  “U  S”  for  send  a 

labels  that  will  carry  a  real  message  to  them 

message  and  help  sell  your  products.  DIRECT. 

TRADE  MARK  INFORMATION 
Don't  adopt  new  brand  names  without  making  sure  they  are  avail- 
able.  Consult  the  "US”  Trade  Mark  Bureau — the  service  is  free. 

*‘Color  Printing  Headquarters** 

THE  UNITED  STATES  PRINTING  > 
&  LITHOGRAPH  CO. 


CINCINNATI 
303  Beech  St. 


BROOKLYN 
203  N.  3rd  St. 


BALTIMORE 
103  Cross  St. 


ri r  retailer 


CONSUMER 
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anted  and  For  Sale 


This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


_ For  Sale — Machinery _ 

FOR  SALE— Bargain  Prices.  1  practically  new  An¬ 
derson- Barngrover  Cooker  for  2J’s  and  3’s;  1  practi¬ 
cally  new  Jeffrey  Peeling  Table;  1  Dicing  Machine; 

1  Bean  Cutter. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Use  C.  M.  C.  Silver  Metalic  Coating  to 
prevent  rust. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— All  steel  ball-bearing,  14  inches  wide. 
Gravity  Conveyor,  $1.50  per  running  foot. 

Nats  Salvage  Co.,  128  W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— At  bargain  prices,  the  following  MON¬ 
ITOR  equipment  slightly  used,  but  in  A-1  operating 
condition. 

Five-grade  Bean  Grader 

No.  Bean  Cutter  with  automatic  feed 

No.  6  Pea  Cleaner 

No.  6  Pea  Grader 

1  style  F.  Blancher 

1  style  C.  Blancher 

Huntley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— One  (1)  New  Perfection  Pea  and  Bean 
Filler,  5  pockets.  Only  used  four  weeks. 

Edgar  F.  Hurif,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— Bargains  in  Used  Filling  Machinery.  One 
M.  &  S.  Plunger  Filler.  Good  Condition.  Two 
factory  rebuilt  “Haller”  Model  “H-B”  18  Tube, 
Automatic  Fillers. 

Horix  Mfg.  Co.,  Corliss  Station,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— Meyers  Deep  Well  Pump  24”  stroke  with 
rodding  and  cylinder  complete;  2  Cameron  Horizonal 
5x4x7  Steam  Boiler  Pumps;  1  Cochrane  Feedwater 
Heater;  4  Retorts;  2  single,  1  double  Beach  Russ 
Vacuum  Pumps;  2  Vacuum  Pump  Condensers;  4 
Peters  Steam  Oil  Separators;  1  A-B  Exhauster  hold¬ 
ing  165  No.  10  cans;  1  Eclipse  Sterilizer;  1-3  foot 
Exhaust  Fan;  1-250  gallon  Copper  Steam  Jacketed 
Kettle.  The  above  equipment  is  in  the  best  of  con¬ 
dition.  Will  be  glad  to  give  further  details  with  at¬ 
tractive  price. 

The  C.  H.  Musselman  Co.,  Biglerville,  Pa: 

_ For  Sale — Plants _ 

FOR  SALE— Marglobe,  Bonny  Best,  Baltimore  and 
.  Stone  Tomato  Plants  ready  from  May  15th  to  July 
I  1st  at  $1.00  per  1,000,  express.  Plenty  Cabbage 
i  Plants  ready  now;  Wakefields,  Copenhagen,  Ball- 
heads  and  Flat  Dutch,  same  price.  Moss  packed  and 
•  shipped  safely  anywhere. 

Ideal  Plant  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


FOR  SALE— 3000  Strawberry  Rhubarb  Roots,  6/. 

Address  Box  A- 1861  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Cabbage  Plants-Large  surplus  fine  plants; 
special  10,000,  $6.00;  50,000,  $25.00.  Also  offer  mil¬ 
lions  fine  Tomato,  Pepper  and  Sweet  Potato  Plants. 

Farmers  Supply  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 

FOR  SALE— Greater  Baltimore  Tomato  Plants  for 
canners.  Ready  for  shipment  from  May  20th. 

Write  or  wire  for  prices. 

C.  A.  Rogers  Realty  Co.,  Inc.,  Owensboro,  Ky. 

Wanted — Machinery 

WANTED— An  Ayars  or  Sprague-Sells  second-hand 
Filler  in  good  condition;  one  which  will  fill  No.  1,  2 
and  3  cans,  and  can  fill  satisfactorily  Pumpkin,  Squash, 
Catsup,  Puree  and  Tomato  Juice,  one  with  all  the 
parts  for  the  changes,  in  good  order.  State  just  the 
condition  and  price  of  the  machine  you  wish  to  sell. 

Address  Box  A-1867  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

MACHINERY  WANTED -Will  pay  $125  cash  for  used 
Labelling  Machine;  must  be  in  good  running  order 
and  label  No.  300  cans,  which  are  3  inches  wide  x 
4-7  / 1 6  inches  high.  State  make,  model  and  serial 

number.  220  volt  motor  preferred. 

S.  E.  Mighton  Co.,  Warrensville,  Ohio. 


Wanted — Live  Accounts 

Progressive,  experienced  salesman  with  following  in 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  desires  to  represent  manu¬ 
facturers  of  canned  foods  in  Washington,  D.  C.  and 
Baltimore,  Md.  on  brokerage  basis. 

H.  A.  Dixon,  129  Webster  St,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Experienced  man  able  to  pack  a  fine  grade  of  Sliced 
Pineapple  and  with  ability  to  run  the  plant  in  an  economical 
manner. 

Address  Box  B-1863  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Situations  Wanted  _ 

POSITION  WANTED  — As  Superintendent  in  a  canning  factory. 
Have  had  several  years  experience  packing  all  kinds  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  Can  repair  old  plant  or  build  new  factory. 
Have  good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1849  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— By  packer  of  whole  tomatoes,  tomato 
catsup,  tomato  juice,  etc.  Can  install  machinery  for  same. 
Can  give  the  best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1866  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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POSITION  WANTED— By  Sanitary  Can  maker.  Have  had  26 
years  of  practical  experience  in  can  business;  have  installed  a 
number  of  can  making  lines.  Can  make  good  cans  at  the  lowest 
cost.  Have  been  factory  manager  of  one  plant  17  years.  Can 
business  is  one  of  the  moststaple  of  American  industries;  it  pays 
to  make  your  own.  Will  gladly  give  more  information  if  desired. 

Address  2661  Hope  St.,  Huntington  Park,  Calif. 


POSITION  WANTED -Factory  Superintendent,  until  recently 
associated  with  one  of  the  largest  food  producing  organizations 
in  the  East,  is  available,  on  moderate  terms,  for  the  coming 
season.  He  is  a  specialist  in  Preserves,  Jellies,  Jams,  Tomato 
Catsup,  Tomato  Juice,  Tomato  Paste  and  Baked  Beans.  Quali¬ 
fications  include  expert  knowledge  of  modern  cannery  equip¬ 
ment.  Highest  references  as  to  personal  integrity  and  ability. 

Address  Box  B-1858  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent-Manager;  15  years 
experience.  Peas  a  specialty;  berries,  fruits,  preserves,  soups, 
vegetables.  Kraut,  Tomato  products.  Pork  and  Beans.  Salary 
secondary  consideration. 

Address  Box  B-1864  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  German  young  man,  high  class  expert 
in  making  Jams,  Preserves,  Jellies,  Marmalades  and  Syrups. 
12  years  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1865  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  Factory  Superintendent.  Married, 
age  42,  Packs  full  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  expert  on 
Dills  in  barrels.  Knows  the  game  from  the  field  to  finished  pro¬ 
duct.  This  man  is  factory  installer,  machinist,  fireman  and 
Double  Seamer  Operator.  Will  consider  position  in  town  or 
city  on  moderate  terms.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1869  care  of  The  Cannirg  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— Canners  cut  your  expenses  this  year. 
Will  work  through  the  actual  canning  season  or  as  long  as  you 
want.  Have  had  15  years  experience  on  tomatoes  and  fruits  as 
factory  Superintendent  and  Manager.  Will  overhaul  and  install 
machinery,  do  plumbing,  millwrighting,  etc. 

Address  Box  B-1868  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


BERiniri 

CANNING^ 


MACHINERY 

Single  Unit  or  J!  Complete  Canning  Plant' 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 


10  GALLONS 
PER  MINUTE 

from  (Jncoreef 

TOMATOES 


Canners  are  more  interested  in  con> 
sistently  low  operating  costs  than  in 
low  first  cost  of  equipment.  The 
Indiana  Juice  Extractor  costs  more 
than  other  extractors  but  produces 
"Finer  Juice  at  Half  the  Cost.” 


No  Juice 
Jrom  Cores 
or  Green 
Portions 


20  to  25 

GALLONS  PER  MINUTE 
from  CorecT  TOMATOES 

The  Indiana  Juice  Extractor  is  a  far  better  investment  at  twice 
the  cost  of  other  extractors  because  it  saves  its  extra  cost  over 
and  over  in  greater  production  capacity,  in  greatly  reduced 
labor  overhead,  and  in  a  consistently  finer  product. 


THE  INDIANA  JUICE  EXTRAaOR 


designed  and  manufactured  by  a  concern  that  has  produced 
canning  plant  equipment  of  greater  value  and  higher  efficiency 
for  three-quarters  of  a  century. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

227-233  East  South  Street  •  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Ship  to  B  ALXIMORE 

for  STORAGE  and  DISTRIBUTION 

IN  CARE  OF 

The  Terminal  Warehouse  Co. 

OF  BALTIMORE  CITY. 

( Est.bllsh.d  1894.  Capital  Stock  $600,000) 

Two  large  warehouses  in  the  center  of  the  city  and 
one  on  the  harbor.  All  have  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Sidings  and  storage  in  transit  rates. 

Baltimore  has  a  differential  freight  rate  to  the  West. 

Loans  are  made  by  us  on  canned  foods  and  other 
staple  merchandise  when  stored  in  these  warehouses. 


WE  ARE  MANUFACTURERS 


ROBtNS-BECKETT  DOUBLE 


CLEANER 


ROBINS  CIRCLE  STEAM  HOIST 


ROBINS  RETORT 
ROBERT  A.  SINDALL,  Preudent 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Write  for  cetelos 


HARRY  R.  STANSBURY,  Viee-PreMent.. 
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GAMSE 

LABELS 

are  ATTRACTIVE 


Prompt  and  satisfactory  service. 

What  are  your  requirements  ? 

Phone:  Plaza  1S44-1S4S 

419*423  E.  Lombard  St. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

GAMSE  LITHOGRAPHING  CO.,  Inc. 

Herman  Gamse,  President 


With  improved  sliding  doors, 
doing  away  with  the  hinged 
tracks,  giving  increased  service 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co. 

MACHINE  AND  BOILER  WORKS 
2639  Boston  Street  BsJtimore,  Md. 

WORKS 

ATLANTIC  WHARF.  BOSTON  STREET  A  LAKEWOOD  AVE. 
BALTIMORE  •  MARYLAND 


Hamachek  Ensilage  Distributor 


PATENTED 

United  Stntea  . . .  May  26,  1925 
Canada . Dec.  29,  1925 


The  Hamachek  Revolving  Ensilage  Distribu¬ 
tor  is  a  mechanical  device  for  the  stacking  of  pea 
vines,  com  husks,  or  other  ensilage  in  a  silo  or  on 
a  stack. 

The  discharge  spout  revolves  in  a  circle  two  or 
three  times  an  hour  and  the  operator  can  easily 
change  the  incline  of  the  spout  to  any  desired  po¬ 
sition.  In  this  way,  the  ensilage  is  discharged 
just  where  it  is  needed  and  one  man  can  make  a 
better  stack  or  fill  a  silo  better  than  can  be  done 
by  several  men  without  the  aid  of  the  distributor. 

This  machine  takes  care  of  about  the  hardest 
and  most  disagreeable  work  of  a  canning  operation. 

The  saving  in  labor  alone  usually  pays  for  the 
installation  in  two  or  three  years. 


Additional  information  will  gladly  be  mailed  upon  request 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Viners,  Viner  Feeders  and  Chain  Adjusters, 
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BALTIMORE.  JUNE  13,  1932 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Eastern  Peas  Are  Doomed,  Apparently — Central-West¬ 
ern  Are  Not  Much  Better — Reduced  Acreage  and  Poor 
Growing  Conditions  Affecting  New  York  and 
Wisconsin — Don’t  Try  to  Make  Up  the  Shortage. 

EAS  IN  DISTRESS — We  have  been  slow  to  broad¬ 
cast  the  reports  of  damage  to  the  pea  crop  here  in 
the  Tri-States,  until  there  was  no  doubt  about  it, 
and  in  fear,  too,  that  other  sections  might  try  to  recoup 
the  losses  made  here  by  stretching  their  packs.  The 
damage  on  the  ’Shore  is  now  beyond  doubt.  The  aphis 
or  pea  louse  has  played  havoc  with  the  crop,  and  for 
definite  figures  on  that  see  our  Crop  Reports  from 
Delaware.  If  you  are  a  Doubting  Thomas  and  inclined 
to  take  these  reports  with  a  grain  of  salt  or  to  indulge 
the  belief  that  good  weather  may  turn  the  whole  crop 
around  and  bring  a  big  pack,  let  us  assure  you  that  we 
have  consulted  the  experts,  as  well  as  the  canners,  and 
the  reports  are  right!  The  canners  feel  that  they  will 
l)e  fortunate  to  get  a  25' ri  output,  on  an  acreage  re¬ 
duced  only  slightly,  possibly  15  to  18'^.  The  highest 
figure  put  upon  the  expected  pack,  and  that  by  traders, 
is  50 '/r;.  Did  the  pea  louse  do  all  this?  No,  the 
weather  is  blamed  for  a  lot  of  it  resulting  in  stunted 
plants,  with  but  one  or  two  pods  to  the  plant,  and  with 
but  one  or  two  peas  in  the  pods.  Lack  of  proper 
fertilizer  is  also  undoubtedly  accountable  for  some  of 
the  trouble,  but  with  such  poor  plants,  the  visitation  of 
the  lice  was  all  that  was  needed  to  finish  the  job. 

In  Western  Maryland,  where  the  pack  is  just  coming 
on,  the  prospects  are  somewhat  better.  They  have  not 
had  such  a  visitation  of  the  lice,  but  they  have  suffered 
more  from  the  lack  of  rain.  And  there  again,  fields 
that  look  nice  as  a  whole,  on  close  inspection  show  lack 
of  proper  set,  and  the  peas  in  the  pods  lacking.  The 
pnners  there  hope  for  a  50%  to  60%  yield,  and  the 
interested  traders  say  it  will  be  75%.  The  next  week  or 
ten  days  will  tell  the  tale,  for  pea  canning  in  these 


regions  does  not  run  over  the  long  period  experienced 
in  New  York  and  Wisconsin.  Often  they  finish  the  pea 
pack  in  six  days  here,  and  two  weeks  is  a  good  season. 

Pea  prices  are  withdrawn  here,  and  brokers  say  it  is 
impossible  to  quote  prices,  saying  they  must  be  quoted 
on  application,  and  if  they  have  the  goods.  But  here 
is  the  way  one  Baltimore  canner  reported  to  his  brokers 
on  June  6th: 

“Owing  to  the  practically,  complete  failure  of  the  PEA  crop 
in  several  sections  of  the  pea-growing  area  we  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  advance  our  prices.  The  prices  quoted  you  under  date 
of  June  2nd  are  to  be  disregarded  and  the  following  prices  are 
now  in  effect: 

EARLY  JUNE  PEAS— No.  4  SIEVE 

Per  Dozen 


No.  1 — Old  Reliable  Brand . $  .60 

No.  2 — Old  Reliable  Brand . 85 

SIFTED— No.  3  SIEVE 

No.  1 — Old  Reliable  Brand . 65 

No.  2 — Old  Reliable  Brand . 92^ 

EARLY  SIFTED— No.  2  SIEVE 

No.  2 — Old  Reliable  Brand .  1.15 

PETIT  POIS 

No.  2 — Old  Reliable  Brand .  1.25 


TERMS:  All  F.  O.  B.  Baltimore,  cash  less  1%% 

10  days. 

Our  pea-packing  plant  is  located  in  Virginia  and  our  peas 
mature  earner  than  those  in  the  Tri-state  section  farther  north. 
We  were  therefore  able  to  pack  the  yield  of  our  fields  before 
the  hot  sun  ruined  the  peas.  Pea-packing  in  the  Maryland  area 
usually  starts  a  week  or  two  after  we  have  finished  our  packing 
and  this  now  means  that  less  than  25  per  cent  of  a  noraml  pack 
will  come  out  of  Maryland.  Reports  received  today  from  the 
Eastern  Shore  indicate  the  crop  there  is  almost  a  total  failure 
and  the  most  optimistic  reports  forecast  not  more  than  25  per 
cent  of  a  normal  output  from  that  section. 

Our  own  pack  is  just  about  60  per  cent  of  normal  but  the  peas 
themselves  are  the  best  we  have  ever  put  up  and  will  sell  fast, 
so  protect  your  buyers. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  our  reports  on  the  greatly  reduced 
crop  of  Spinach  were  exact  and  accurate  in  every  detail.  You 
will  find  the  same  accuracy  in  this  report  on  the  Pea  crop.” 

Reading  the  crop  reports  carefully  you  will  see  that 
pea  conditions  in  the  north  and  west  are  far  below 
par.  There  has  been  a  considerable  cut  in  the  acreage, 
and  many  canners  will  not  pack  peas  at  all,  as  for  in¬ 
stance:  22  canners  in  Northern  Wisconsin  will  not 
operate. 
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But  there  is  this  warning  to  every  canner  who  does 
operate:  don’t  try  to  stretch  your  packs,  or  take  the 
peas  when  too  old,  or  rushed  upon  you  too  fast,  in  the 
hope  of  making  on  this  misfortune  of  your  fellow 
Eastern  pea  canners.  If  prices  and  market  conditions 
are  bettered  by  the  Eastern  short  pack,  it  will  be  be¬ 
cause  it  is  short ;  but  if  you  are  going  to  make  up  that 
shortage,  why  expect  better  prices  or  conditions?  It 
is  going  to  take  a  drastic  shortage  in  any  canned  foods 
product  to  make  profit  showing  prices  this  year.  Paste 
that  sentence  up  in  front  of  your  desk  where  you  will 
see  it  every  minute,  and  check  us  closely  to  see  whether 
or  not  we  are  right.  You  will  not  go  wrong  if  you  re¬ 
member  it,  but  it  is  dollars  to  doughnuts  that  you  will 
regret  it,  if  you  don’t. 

And  here  is  the  way  a  broker-canner  in  Ohio  speaks 
of  the  present  pea  situation,  as  to  canning  and  the 
market : 

NEW  PACK  PEAS 

Packing  of  new  Peas  has  started  in  some  few  points  in  Ohio 
and  Indiana.  All  plants  operating  this  year  in  the  States  named 
will  be  working  within  the  next  ten  days  on  Alaskas. 

Without  going  into  details,  conditions  are  bad.  Ohio  acreage 
this  year  50%  of  normal,  \ield  looks  like  35  to  40  cases  to  the 
acre,  or  about  50%  of  normal.  Out  of  6  plants  operating  in 
Ohio  this  year,  the  pack  of  one  plant  will  not  be  offered  on  the 
market  at  any  price,  until  next  fall.  What  they  put  up  will  be 
held  for  a  better  market  at  that  time.  All  present  prices  will  be 
wihdrawn  this  week  and  new  prices  established  if  it  is  found 
that  the  pack  within  the  state  will  be  large  enough  to  warrant 
further  offerings  after  protecting  futures  so  far  booked.  The 
situation  in  the  Tri-states  is  much  worse  than  in  mid-West 
States,  according  to  authentic  reports  just  to  hand.  Indiana 
will  pack  just  about  one-half  of  her  last  year’s  production,  which 
will  range  between  350,000  and  400,000  cases.  Ohio’s  pack,  from 
present  outlook,  cannot  possibly  exceed  200,000  cases. 

One  of  our  best  posted  Wisconsin  packer  friends  advises  that 
22  plants  in  the  northern  part  of  Wisconsin  will  not  operate  at 
all  this  season;  that  in  his  part  of  the  State  the  Alaska  crop 
looks  fair  only  and  Sweet  Peas  are  irregular  and  spotted. 
Wisconsin  will  not  have  1,000,000  case  carryover  of  No.  2  Peas 
this  year  into  the  coming  season.  Last  year  they  had  better 
than  2,500,000  cases  of  No.  2  tins.  The  acreage  curtailment  in 
Wisconsin  this  year  is  very  noticeable,  due  to  the  financial 
situation.  And  it  is  reported  that  a  number  of  packers  who 
have  seed  in  the  ground  will  be  unable  to  finance  their  operations 
and  must  abandon  the  fields  and  let  same  go  for  seeding 
purposes. 

The  field  secretary  of  the  Tri-State  packers  reports  within 
the  past  few  days  that  that  entire  section  is  faced  with  one  of 
the  poorest  crops  of  Peas  they  have  had  for  some  time,  with  the 
exception  of  1930  when  the  crop  was  practically  a  failure. 
Twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent  of  a  normal  pack  is  all  that  is 
looked  for  this  year  in  the  Tri-States. 

Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Canners’  Association  re¬ 
ports  that  growing  peas  have  been  hard  hit  in  that  State  and 
damage  as  high  as  60%  in  many  fields  has  developed.  Entirely 
too  much  rain  through  that  section. 

Indiana  State  Canners’  Secretary  reports  conditions  very  poor, 
with  not  to  exceed  50%  of  a  crop. 

June  7,  1932. 

We  have  devoted  this  Review  to  peas,  for  they  are 
now  on  trial. 

And  here’s  one  of  the  latest: 

Madison,  Wis.,  June  9th,  1932. 
Frank  M.  Shook: 

Tri-State  Packers’  Association,  Easton,  Md. 

Unusual  early  infestation  pea  aphid  developing 
throughout  Wisconsin  on  both  Alaskas  and  Sweets. 
Beginning  to  look  serious;  will  start  operations 
Southern  Wisconsin  next  week;  general  condition 
eighty-five  per  cent  normal,  but  will  change 
rapidly  if  louse  damage  continues. 

H.  R.  BURR,  Secretary. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  "NEW  YORK  STATER.” 

Special  Corretpondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Low  Prices  on  Cherries — ^Reports  Indicate  Crop  of  Peas 
Will  Be  Sharply  Cut — ^Prices  on  Cherries  Lowest  In 

Many  Years — Maine  Fancy  Golden  Bantam  Com 
Stronger. 

New  York,  June  9, 1932. 

ARKET — ^The  attention  of  the  canned  foods  mar¬ 
ket  here  was  centered  mainly  on  the  Tri-state 
pack  of  peas  during  the  past  week  with  reports 
of  crop  damage  due  to  unfavorale  weather  and  insect 
danger  leading  to  the  belief  that  prices  would  show  a 
sharp  advance  once  confirmation  of  these  reports  is 
available. 

Extremely  low  prices  on  Royal  Anne  cherries  failed 
to  attract  any  noticeable  interest  while  other  items 
showed  little  change  in  price  trend  with  the  exception 
of  spot  Southern  tomatoes  which  appear  fairly  well 
cleaned  out  at  the  present  time  with  the  resultant  firm¬ 
ness  of  prices. 

Buying  continues  largely  in  a  routine  manner  al¬ 
though  many  factors  would  follow  any  reliable  signs  of 
a  shortage  in  the  southern  pea  pack  with  almost  im¬ 
mediate  covering  orders,  according  to  present  trade 
indications.  The  buyers  are  just  waiting  to  see  “which 
way  the  cat  jumps”  and  apparently  do  not  intend  to  get 
caught  in  any  more  situations  such  as  was  witnessed 
recently  when  California  spinach  ran  up  sharply  on 
limited  buying  due  to  the  fact  that  the  expected  pack 
“just  wasn’t.” 

Peas — Reports  of  weather  and  insect  damage  to  the 
crop  in  the  Tri-states  reaching  New  York  during  the 
past  week  indicated  a  serious  decline  in  output.  Fur¬ 
ther  reports  from  up-state  New  York  and  also  from 
Wisconsin  indicated  that  the  crops  there  would  be  cut 
sharply  due  to  weather  and  insect  damage  although  the 
damage  there  was  not  as  heavy  as  reported  in  the  Tri¬ 
states. 

With  orders  from  Virginia  packers  moving  into  the 
local  market  at  a  heavy  rate,  many  canners  being 
unable  to  make  immediate  shipments  which  buyers 
here  specify,  the  trade  is  waiting  for  some  definite 
announcement  of  just  how  bad  the  crop  damage  in  the 
Tri-states  area  is.  With  the  current  level  for  Tri-state 
2s  running  from  80-85  cents,  market  factors  hold  that 
these  prices  are  in  for  a  sharp  advance  if  the  crop  dam¬ 
age  reports  are  verified. 

Cherries — ^With  prices  the  lowest  in  many  years, 
buyers  seem  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  possibilities 
inherent  in  the  situation.  With  the  larger  packers 
posting  extremely  low  prices  and  little  market  action 
taken  on  those,  there  is  little  inducement  for  the  small¬ 
er  factor  to  make  any  plans  for  packing  this  season. 

If  only  the  larger  packers  pack  this  season,  buy¬ 
ers  are  more  than  likely  for  another  sharp  run-up  in 
the  price  schedule  such  as  characterized  California 
spinach  recently.  With  the  smaller  packers  out  of  the 
market  entirely,  the  major  packers  would  be  able  to  set 
their  own  price  level  with  the  posting  of  the  formal 
prices  and  make  the  buyer  pay  it. 

Prices  are  irregular  with  one  Western  packer  post¬ 
ing  tentative  prices  of  $1.50  for  standards,  $1.65  for 
choice  and  $1.85  for  fancy  2i^s,  coast. 
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Spanich — Southern  packers  will  curtail  their  packs 
sharply  this  season,  due  to  crop  damage,  according  to 
reports,  thus  assuring  a  strengthened  market  for  Tri¬ 
state  spinach. 

With  the  support  afforded  by  the  strength  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  shipanch  Tri-state  packers  of  this  item  seem  to 
be  in  an  extremely  favorable  market,  all  present  signs 
pointing  to  a  “sellers”  market,  rather  than  a  “buyers” 
market,  with  the  resultant  firm  price  structure. 

Some  advances  were  made  during  the  week  by  South¬ 
ern  factors  but  they  were  more-or-less  in  the  order  of 
readjustments  and  little  real  action  in  the  price  list  will 
likely  develop  for  a  few  weeks,  market  factors  hold. 

Tomatoes — With  the  spot  market  virtually  cleaned 
out  of  Tri-state  2s,  the  price  list  is  extremely  firm  with 
75  cents  factory,  the  lowest  offering  available.  Minor 
advances  will  likely  develop  as  buyers  are  forced  to  bid 
for  their  requirements  from  the  packers  but  no  radical 
mark-up  is  to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  present  mar¬ 
ket  trend. 

The  futures  market  holds  around  60  cents  for  2s 
with  buyers  showing  little  interest  as  yet.  A  sharply 
curtailed  pack,  however,  would  quickly  change  this  con¬ 
dition,  it  was  held  here  in  trade  circles,  and  firmer 
prices  as  demand  strengthened  would  be  the  almost 
certain  resultant  of  such  a  reduction  in  the  pack  total. 

Asparagus — Reports  from  the  Coast  indicate  that 
when  the  formal  opening  prices  on  asparagus  are  listed 
shortly,  some  mark-ups  will  be  shown  in  the  general 
schedule.  In  view  of  the  extremely  low  prices  cur¬ 
rently  prevailing,  it  would  be  the  logical  thing  to  do 
to  mark  up  some  of  the  lower  priced  items  although 
just  how  much  market  support  would  develop  for  such 
a  move  is  problematical. 

Pineapple — Upward  revision  of  some  prices  in  the 
general  price  list  and  the  abandonment  of  the  “give- 
aw'ay”  part  of  the  sales  price  on  the  10s  are  again 
rumored  in  the  trade  but  no  definite  action  has  been 
taken  by  the  pineapple  packers  nor  is  any  confirma¬ 
tion  of  these  reports  available.  If  the  market  should 
show  any  signs  of  strength,  however,  such  a  move 
would  be  made  immediately,  according  to  well  in¬ 
formed  sources. 

Shipments  of  pineapple  are  moving  along  in  a  rou¬ 
tine  manner  with  consumer  demand  continuing  along 
the  usual  seasonal  lines. 

Corn — Maine  fancy  golden  bantam  is  definitely 
stronger  with  the  majority  of  packers  holding  for  90 
cents,  factory.  Buyers  are  covering  at  this  level  only 
as  stocks  are  needed  for  immediate  use,  however. 

Western  packers  continue  to  offer  bargain  lots  at 
prices  low  enough  to  prevent  any  firming  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  whole  despite  the  increased  strength  of  the 
Maine  pack.  Large  orders  for  the  lower-price  Western 
offerings  are  being  placed  by  the  chain  stores,  accord¬ 
ing  to  trade  reports. 

Grapefruit — Prices  for  this  item,  which  range  from 
$1.05  to!  $1.25,  Tampa,  will  likely  be  placed  within  a 
narrower  margin  as  a  move  is  under  way  among  the 
packers  posting  at  the  lower  levels  to  gradually  bring 
their  prices  into  line  with  other  Florida  packers.  The 
stabilized  list  will  likely  run  from  $1.10  to  $1.20,  with 
the  range  due  to  reputation  and  consumer  demand  of 
the  various  packers. 

Sardines — ^The  Maine  pack  is  barely  under  way  and 
seems  likely  to  be  far  below  that  of  last  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  current  indications.  Prices  are  irregularly  low¬ 
er  as  compared  with  last  year’s  listings  but  formal  lists 
have  not  been  posted  as  yet  by  any  major  packer. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “OBSERVER.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Prices  Remain  Unchanged  On  Tomatoes — New  Pack  of 
Spinach  is  Quality  Pack — News  From  Georgia  Gives  a 
Reduction  in  Peach  Crop. 

Chicago,  June  9,  1932. 

HE  MARKET — Considerable  talk  is  being  put 
forth  lately  regarding  the  proper  policy  in  hand¬ 
ling  commitments  against  the  oncoming  crop; 
most  everybody  agreeing  that  prices  are  surely  suffi¬ 
ciently  low  enough  to  justify  contracts  but  a  general 
atmosphere  of  uncertainty  in  the  entire  business  condi¬ 
tion  forces  the  situation  to  drag  along.  Responsible 
operators  here  do  not  want  to  be  a  party  to  financing 
overproductions  so  they  are  holding  back  their  pur¬ 
chases  accordingly. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  there  are  a  lot  of  bar¬ 
gains  being  somewhat  unsuccessfully  offered  here  now 
which  if  wisely  selected  would  mean  a  good  year’s 
profit  for  the  jobber ;  but  few  pose  as  having  the  needed 
foresight,  finances  and  sound  judgment  required  to 
turn  the  trick. 

Those  who  have  their  hand  on  the  pulse  of  things 
here  say  that  there  is  an  enormous  business  in  the 
making  all  depending  on  a  general  restoration  of  funda¬ 
mental  business  conditions  in  which  connection  food 
products  are  expected  to  take  the  lead. 

Tomatoes — ^Prices  unchanged  but  desirable  tomatoes 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  find ;  however  sellers 
successfully  resist  any  tendency  to  support  an  advance 
in  prices.  75c  Maryland  or  Indiana  for  good  No.  2 
standards  about  tells  the  story.  Ozarks  almost  ex¬ 
hausted,  a  few  little  lots  at  621^  and  65c. 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the 
exact  status  of  1932  acreage ;  some  of  our  buyers  hav¬ 
ing  a  feeling  that  when  the  totals  are  published  it  will 
show  cannery  contracts  far  under  expectations;  but 
they  believe  that  an  unusually  large  volunteer  acreage 
is  being  planted  which  will  be  available  to  canners  at 
low  prices  provided  there  is  a  bounteous  yield.  It  is 
anybody’s  guess;  but  common  sense  dictates  that  dis¬ 
tributors  tread  lightly  until  they  can  see  what  is  ahead 
of  us  a  little  more  clearly. 

Several  buyers  report  increasing  difficulty  in  getting 
much  satisfactory  spot  offerings  on  tomatoes ;  too  many 
inferior  lots  being  offered  and  reoffered;  these  no 
doubt  have  some  bearish  effect  on  the  market  but  such 
goods  are  not  favored  here. 

Com — No  change  from  the  demoralized  condition 
which  has  prevailed.  Plenty  of  excellent  corn  offered 
with  no  takers  at  55c  f.  o.  b.  factory  adjoining  states. 
Even  the  news  of  scores  of  factories  who  will  not  turn 
a  wheel  this  year  does  not  stir  up  any  buying  interest. 
Excellent  extra  standard  Country  Gentleman  corn  can 
be  secured  at  65c,  certainly  a  line  of  values  which  could 
hardly  be  believed  a  few  years  ago. 

We  have  had  ideal  planting  and  growing  weather  in 
most  sections,  however  the  status  of  the  growing  crop 
is  of  secondary  bearing  on  price  right  now  in  view  of 
the  heavy  unsold  surpluses  from  1931  pack. 

Peas — ^The  pack  is  now  under  way  and  while  a  few 
sellers  claim  some  crop  damage  no  buyers  are  disturbed 
and  they  feel  that  75c  standard  peas  No.  2  cans  will 
continue  to  be  available  from  Maryland,  Ohio,  Indiana 
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and  probably  from  Wisconsin  although  the  latter  state 
has  thus  far  refrained  from  openly  quoting  under  80c. 

Actual  news  of  the  1932  pack  is  somewhat  fragmen¬ 
tary  as  yet  and  the  general  attitude  of  buyers  is  to 
await  a  clear  settling  of  conditions  before  taking  on  any 
particular  supplies. 

Spinach — New  pack  now  available  in  midwestern 
states;  producers  seem  to  have  caught  the  vision  of 
quality  requirements  and  are  supplying  a  product  which 
is  going  to  replace  stocks  which  have  heretofore  come 
in  here  from  a  distance.  Especially  with  such  a  greatly 
reduced  pack  in  California  this  spring  these  near-by 
spinach  packers  are  making  a  redoubled  effort  to  pull 
themselves  into  consideration  along  quality  lines. 

It  is  hoped  that  none  of  them  will  try  any  “short 
cuts”  in  the  preparation  of  their  goods. 

California  Fruits — New  pack  apricots  are  now  re¬ 
ported  in  production  but  too  early  to  show  samples 
here  yet.  Also  a  disposition  to  wait  and  see  what  1932 
peaches  will  do  before  making  heavy  purchase  canned 
apricots. 

Meanwhile  unfavorable  crop  news  comes  from  Geor¬ 
gia  showing  estimate  of  only  3800  cars  as  compared 
with  13586  cars  in  1931 ;  this  will  head  off  a  lot  of  home 
canning  and  sooner  or  later  leave  room  for  sale  of  a  lot 
of  peaches  from  elsewhere  provided  they  are  not  over¬ 
priced. 

The  California  control  group  has  the  spot  stocks 
there  well  in  hand  and  an  increasing  number  of  buyers 
are  having  to  accept  the  controlled  price  basis  for  their 
merchandise  or  else  go  without. 

Salmon — Prices  unchanged  No.  1  Pinks  at  85c, 
Chums  at  80c;  buyers  however  feel  somewhat  jumpy 
as  to  what  might  happen  and  several  of  them  have  been 
insisting  on  floor  stock  guarantees  on  purchases  antici¬ 
pating  more  than  two  or  three  weeks  ahead.  One  rumor 
has  it  that  July  1st  will  show  considerable  change  in  the 
salmon  picture. 

Some  Japanese  Pink  Salmon  has  been  available,  but 
most  distributors  have  shied  at  it  until  it  becomes 
better  known. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  "BAYOU," 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Canned  Shrimp  Season  About  Over  —  Few  Being 
Packed — Stringless  Beans  Now  Being  Packed — Light 
Pack  Predicted — Sweet  Potato  Prices  Quoted — Oyster 
Shells  Being  Planted  in  Mississippi. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  June  9,  1932. 

SHRIMP — Whatever  shrimp  is  to  be  packed  in  this 
section  will  have  to  be  done  during  the  next  week, 
because  the  Summer  closed  season  for  the  canning 
of  shrimp  goes  into  effect  on  June  15th  and  lasts  until 
the  fifteenth  of  August.  No  shrimp  are  allowed  to  be 
canned  during  the  closed  season,  except  in  the  case 
when  shrimp  are  caught  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  three 
miles  off-shore,  which  is  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
States  involved.  It  is  very  hazardous  for  small  boats 
to  venture  out  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  too  far  from  land 
and  for  this  reason  the  shrimp  trawlers  usually  knock 
off  shrimping  for  the  factories  and  the  factories  shut 
down  during  the  closed  season. 


A  few  of  the  shrimp  trawlers  continue  to  fish  right 
along  for  the  raw,  headless  shrimp  dealers,  but  the 
majority  of  the  shrimp  trawlers  lay  up  their  boats, 
overhaul  them  and  have  them  ready  for  the  Fall  shrimp 
canning  season. 

Some  seasons  the  starting  of  the  canneries  is  de¬ 
layed  from  fifteen  to  forty-five  days,  depending  largely 
on  the  quality  of  shrimp  available  at  the  time  the 
pack  is  due  to  start,  because  some  seasons  the  shrimp 
are  too  small  in  August  and  by  waiting  a  few  weeks 
longer,  the  canneries  are  able  to  get  a  much  better 
grade  of  shrimp.  Whether  the  sea  food  factories  will 
start  operation  on  August  15th  this  year  is  problematic 
and  too  far  ahead  to  decide,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
stop  them  in  the  way  of  a  big  carryover  of  canned 
shrimp,  because  the  carryover  this  year  is  not  heavy 
and  from  this  angle  things  are  favorable  for  an  early 
start  if  the  shrimp  are  available  and  suitable,  then  too 
if  financing  is  possible,  which  we  hope  will  not  be  any 
worse. 

The  movement  of  both  raw,  headless  and  canned 
shrimp  is  slow  at  present  and  in  all  probability  will 
remain  dull  through  the  Summer  months,  as  is  usual. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  95c  per  dozen  for  No. 

1  Medium  and  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  1  Fancy,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery. 

Stringless  Beans — The  canning  of  beans  will  be  at  its 
peak  this  week  in  this  section,  as  the  weather  is  favor¬ 
able  and  a  good  many  beans  should  be  received  at  the 
factories  this  week.  However,  the  pack  may  flop  after 
this  week,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  crop  is  light  and  it 
has  received  a  set-back  by  the  bad  weather.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  remarkable  how  the  bean  crop  pulled 
through  the  rainy  spell  of  weather  and  did  so  well 
afterwards. 

The  improved  method  of  canning  and  the  extraord¬ 
inary  care  exercised  by  the  canners  of  this  section  in 
selecting  the  raw  material,  should  make  stringless 
beans  the  most  popular  canned  food  product  on  the 
shelves  of  the  retail  grocer  the  year  round. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  any  canner  of  food  stuff  today 
to  turn  out  shoddy  products,  because  he  is  master  of 
the  whole  situation. 

He  can  now  tell  the  growers  what  he  wants  and  how 
he  wants  it  and  he  will  get  it.  The  labor  in  his  plant 
will  carry  out  his  instructions  to  the  letter,  because 
they  know  that  there  are  thousands  to  take  their  place 
if  they  don’t  do  as  told,  therefore,  it  is  up  to  the  canner 
to  get  maximum  results  from  his  plant  and  turn  out  a 
first  class  product,  which  is  the  only  thing  that  will  sell. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  canned  beans  and  the 
packers  should  not  have  any  difficulty  in  promptly  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  pack,  because  it  will  be  a  light  one  at  its 
best.  This  is  better  than  packing  a  whole  lot  of  stuff 
with  the  outlet  of  sales  so  quickly  choked  up. 

There  is  fairly  good  sale  W  small  quantities  of  stuff 
at  a  small  margin  of  profit,  therefore  it  behooves  every 
producer  and  canner  to  hold  down  production  as  much 
as  possible,  because  when  you  venture  beyond  a  modest 
surplus,  you  are  simply  flirting  with  a  heavy  loss, 
hence  let’s  stay  in  the  safety  zone  of  production  no 
matter  how  well  financially  we  may  be,  because  the 
chances  are  that  the  more  we  gamble  with  future  de¬ 
mand,  the  greater  the  whipping  that  we  will  have  to 
take. 

The  price  of  cut  stringless  beans  is  65c  per  dozen  for 
No.  2;  90c  per  dozen  for  No.  2V^,  and  $3.00  per  dozen 
for  No.  10,  f.  0.  b.  factory. 
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Sweet  Potatoes — ^The  sweet  potato  pack  is  not  an 
important  one  in  this  section,  but  it  has  its  usefulness 
in  these  depressed  times  for  it  is  used  to  make  up 
minimum  weights  in  shipments  and  a  canner  that  packs 
several  varieties  of  food  stuff  is  in  a  much  better  posi¬ 
tion  to  boost  his  sales  nowadays  than  the  fellow  that 
don’t,  because  he  can  accept  much  smaller  orders  of 
each  variety  and  in  the  aggregate  he  has  a  fairly  good 
shipment.  It  looks  like  everybody  tries  to  see  how 
little  they  can  order. 

The  price  of  canned  sweet  potatoes  is  65c  per  dozen 
for  No.  2  and  80c  per  dozen  for  No.  2l^,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

Mississippi  Plants  Oyster  Shells — It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  notwithstanding  the  cut  of  33%  in  appropri¬ 
ation  by  the  Legislature  for  the  planting  of  oyster 
shells,  the  Mississippi  sea  food  commission  planted 
78,797  barrels  of  oyster  shells  on  the  state  reefs  which 
was  more  than  was  planted  last  year. 

The  State  of  Mississippi  now  only  appropriates  $20,- 
000  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  reefs.  Another  note¬ 
worthy  feature  in  the  oyster  situation  in  Mississippi 
is  that  there  were  more  oysters  packed  from  the  Missi¬ 
ssippi  reefs  than  from  the  Louisiana  reefs  this  year, 
whereas,  heretofore  the  bulk  of  the  oysters  canned  in 
Mississippi  were  from  the  Louisiana  marsh.  Approxi¬ 
mately  500,000  barrels  of  oysters  were  packed  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  this  season  and  the  Mississippi  reefs  furnished 
300,000  barrels  of  these. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  -'BERKELEY." 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Fruit  Canning  Begins  With  Cherries — Apricots  Fol¬ 
low — “Dropping”  Much  of  the  Peach  Crop — More  of  a 
Carryover  Than  Expected — Improved  Demand  for 
Asparagus — Canada’s  Label  Demands — Low  Salmon 
Prices  Change  Packing  Plans — New  Way  to 
Help  Unemployed. 

San  Francisco,  June  9,  1932. 

CANNING — The  fruit-packing  season  has  been 
launched  in  California,  with  cherries  the  first  to 
receive  attention.  The  crop  of  this  fruit  is  a  very 
light  one  and  the  pack  will  be  limited  in  size,  with  only 
a  few  canners  operating.  Apricots  are  ripening  rapidly 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  packing  will  be  in  full 
swing  there  by  the  middle  of  the  month.  The  packing 
of  apricots  will  not  be  under  way  in  the  San  Francisco 
Ray  District  until  well  along  in  July,  the  fruit  ripening 
about  a  month  later  here  than  in  the  interior  valleys. 
Growers  are  suggesting  a  minimum  of  $40  a  ton  for 
No.  1  canning  fruit  running  twelve  to  the  pound  and 
many  are  planning  to  dry  their  crops  unless  this  price 
is  received.  Canners  are  going  into  the  new  season 
with  a  comparatively  small  holdover  of  apricots,  but 
are  planning  a  small  pack. 

Peaches — Plans  of  the  Cling  Peach  Growers  Emerg¬ 
ency  Control  Committee  include  the  dropping  of  about 
180,000  tons  of  fruit  at  this  time,  not  including  fruit 
to  be  thinned.  It  is  estimated  that  a  production  of 
more  than  300,000  tons  of  No.  1  canning  cling  peaches 
is  in  sight,  with  a  market  for  only  about  125,000  tons. 
Large  growers,  including  canning  concerns  owning 
orchards,  have  agreed  to  drop  the  fruit  on  more  than 


one  half  their  acreage,  and  will  thin  the  balance.  About 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  acreage  has  been  signed  up  for 
crop  curtailment  and  efforts  are  now  being  centered  on 
the  small  outside  holdings  to  make  the  plan  fully  effec¬ 
tive.  Many  canners  are  not  planning  to  handle  Tuscan 
clings  at  all  this  year  and  growers  are  being  advised  to 
drop  the  fruit  unless  a  market  has  been  arranged  for  it 
in  advance.  The  outlook  is  that  the  crop  of  Midsum¬ 
mers  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  requirements  and 
that  but  few  Phillips  will  be  packed.  With  only  the 
cream  of  the  crop  handled,  the  coming  pack  should  be 
outstanding  for  quality.  Canned  peaches  are  moving 
slowly  and  the  carryover  promises  to  be  heavier  than 
was  estimated  early  in  the  year. 

Asparagus — A  definite  improvement  in  the  demand 
for  asparagus  has  materialized  of  late  and  this  article 
is  moving  fairly  freely  at  the  extremely  low  prices  in 
effect.  Buyers  have  been  given  to  understand  that 
advances  may  be  expected  when  formal  opening  prices 
are  named  to  supplant  the  present  tentative  lists  and 
some  are  commencing  to  anticipate  requirements  on  a 
fairly  liberal  scale.  Several  packers  have  concentrated 
their  efforts  this  season  on  packing  asparagus  in  No.  1 
and  No.  2  round  tall  cans  to  be  marketed  at  a  low 
price  and  have  been  booking  a  substantial  volume  of 
business. 

Canadian  Label  Requirements — ^The  Canners  League 
of  California  has  received  a  letter  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  Canada,  with  regard  to  the 
labeling  of  “Small  Green  Tips”  asparagus.  This  letter 
is  self-explanatory,  and  is  as  follows:  “It  has  been 
brought  to  our  attention  that  some  packers  of  aspara¬ 
gus  are  claiming  on  the  label  “Small  Green  Tips”  and 
the  contents  of  the  can  shows  the  asparagus  to  have  a 
slight  green  head  ranging  in  color  from  yellow  to  white 
at  the  butt.  As  no  doubt  you  know  we  are,  in  this 
country,  developing  a  trade  in  asparagus  of  natural 
green  color  which  has  in  no  way  been  bleached.  We 
must,  therefore,  insist  that  asparagus  labeled  “Fancy 
Quality  Green  Tips”  be  practically  uniform  in  color  of 
green  throughout.  Future  label  declarations  must 
comply  therewith.  We  are  advising  you  of  this  so 
that  you  may  advise  your  shippers.” 

Salmon — ^The  recent  drop  in  canned  salmon  prices 
has  resulted  in  a  revision  of  packing  plans  for  the 
season  on  the  part  of  many  Pacific  Coast  concerns  and 
several  have  abandoned  plans  for  operating.  The  low 
prices  and  the  unfavorable  business  outlook  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  result  in  a  pack  curtailment  of  as  much  as 
fifty  per  cent.  Other  fish  will  also  be  packed  in  com¬ 
paratively  small  quantities.  The  importance  of  the 
fish-packing  industry  on  the  Pacific  Coast  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  Alaska  alone  furnished  38  per 
cent  of  the  total  canned  pack  for  the  United  States  in 
1931,  with  California  second  with  19  per  cent.  The 
canned  pack  for  the  country  last  year  was  valued  at 
$79,513,000,  the  output  of  412  plants. 

Helping  the  Unemployed — A  “self-help”  program 
which  may  reduce  the  cost  of  providing  for  the  needy 
is  being  considered  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Alameda  County.  The  proposal  calls  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  unemployed  to  harvest  fruit  crops  that 
would  otherwise  go  to  waste,  the  canning  of  fruit  in 
plants  that  will  be  operated  on  a  part-time  schedule, 
the  storage  of  the  pack  in  unused  buildings,  and  the 
distribution,  still  by  unemployed  workers,  through 
competent  agencies.  Canners,  owners  of  buildings, 
and  others,  have  agreed  to  consider  the  plan,  provided 
it  is  given  serious  consideration  by  county  officials. 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Low  Prices  No  Longer  Prime  Factor  In  Attracting  Trade  Says  President  Mills — Revised 
Grocery  Trade  Rules  Approved  By  President  Ormand. 


LOW  PRICES  NO  LONGER  PRIME  FACTOR  IN  AT¬ 
TRACTING  TRADE,  WILLIS  TELLS  RETAIL  GROCERS’ 
CONVENTION  IN  ADDRESS — Price  appeal  no  longer  is 
the  basic  factor  in  attracting  customers  and  is  mainly  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  present  chaotic  conditions  prevailing  throughout  the 
grocery  trade,  Paul  S.  Willis,  president  ot  the  Associated 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  told  delegates  at  the  thirty- 
fifth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Grocers  held  in  St.  Louis  recently. 

Elimination  of  price  appeal  as  a  motiviating  factor  in  planning 
sales  would  “be  the  basis  for  a  decided  turn  for  the  better,”  Mr. 
Willis  continued.  He  also  bitterly  attacked  the  practice  of  “loss- 
leader  selling”  among  the  trade. 

“Another  factor  that  has  contributed  largely  to  this  adversity 
since  1929  has  been  the  constantly  increasing  volume  of  business 
done  at  ‘loss-leader’  prices — ^this  mounting,  in  many  instances, 
to  approximately  45  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  it  has  been 
impossible  to  earn  a  sufficiently  additional  profit  on  the  other 
55  per  cent  of  the  business  to  average  up,”  Mr.  Willis  declared. 
“This  is  a  very  serious  situation  and  one  that  much  be  corrected. 

“How  effective  is  ‘loss-leader’  selling  today? — we  should  say 
that  it  has  lost  a  great  deal  of  its  appeal.  Some  of  the  largest 
retail  distributors  have  certainly  exerted  every  effort  by  way  of 
extensive  advertising  and  merchandising  to  hold  their  volume. 
And  have  they  been  able  to  do  it?  No,  not  by  a  long  way — and 
price  appeals  were  never  more  attractive  than  today. 

“In  my  opinion  people  have  been  so  surrounded  by  low  prices 
that  they  no  longer  believe  that  ‘specials’  are  greater  than 
ordinary  bargains  prevailing  at  regular  low  prices  at  any 
economical  store. 

“People  have  found  that  much  of  the  ‘price’  merchandise  offer¬ 
ed  was  inferior  in  quality,  consequently  ‘price’  alone  has  lost 
its  appeal;  value — quality  are  necessary  to  draw  trade. 

“The  purchasing  power  of  the  people  has  been  so  reduced 
again  this  year  that  people  husband  their  cash  and  buy  only 
for  their  daily  needs.  They  will  not  buy  three  packages  today 
when  one  package  is  enough  for  ordinary  needs.  They  will  not 
stock  up  the  home  as  they  formerly  did. 

“There  are  plenty  of  indications  in  the  food  industry  that  the 
average  consumer  will  buy  quality  foods  so  long  as  she  under¬ 
stands  what  quality  means,  and  because  it  is  your  privilege  to 
come  in  daily  contact  with  the  consuming  public,  yours  is  there¬ 
fore  the  best  opportunity  for  bringing  them  back  to  quality 
‘consciousness’  instead  of  entirely  ‘price  minded.’  All  of  us 
know  from  experience  the  difficulty  of  earning  profits  on  ‘price’ 
merchandise,  which  certainly  dictates  that  it  is  not  alone  good 
business,  but  it  is  really  necessary  that  we  again  concentrate 
our  efforts  on  quality  merchandise  and  on  products  which  will 
help  build  up  business,  and  on  which  there  is  opportunity  for 
earning  fair  profits. 

“You,  as  a  group  of  grocers,  have  made  great  progress  in  the 
last  few  years  in  the  appearance  and  operation  of  your  stores. 
In  every  community  today  one  can  find  independent  grocers 
operating  strictly  modern  stores  apparently  well  capable  of 
bolding  their  own  against  all  competition.  Recently  I  saw  the 
operating  costs  of  different  types  of  retail  units  and  I  was 
impressed  by  their  substantial  reduction  in  operating  costs,  and 
their  materially  increased  efficiency  of  operation.  We  extend  our 
congratulations. 

“As  manufacturers,  we  must  be  interested,  and  are  deeply 
interested  to  see  that  our  products  carry  a  fair  profit  for  our 
distributors,  and  in  that  connection,  as  stated  before,  our  major 
activity  this  year  is  centered  around  the  elimination  of  unfair 
practices  in  business,  condemning  uneconomic  price  cutting,  and 
to  do  all  possible  to  improve  our  relations  with  our  distributors. 
In  furtherance  of  this  activity,  we  have  caused  the  Copeland 
hill  (S.  4030)  to  be  introduced  in  Congress,  amending  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  to  outlaw  unfair  price  competi¬ 
tion  from  interstate  commerce.  We  ask  the  entire  grocery  trade 
t'l  sornort  its  enactment.” 

..  Revised  Grocery  Trade  Rules  Approved  By  President  Ormand — 
The  revised  rules  adopted  by  the  Grocery  Trade  Practices  Con¬ 
ference  were  held  a  guide-post  toward  the  elimination  of  un¬ 


fair  and  unethical  methods  of  competition  in  the  food  industry 
in  an  address  delivered  by  Julius  Ormand,  president  of  the 
National  Food  Brokers’  Association,  at  the  recent  convention 
of  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association.  , 

In  his  address  to  the  assembled  delegates  to  the  convention, 
Mr.  Ormand  also  stressed  the  important  part  that  the  food 
broker  plays  in  the  distribution  field. 

“There  isn’t  a  man  in  this  room,  or  in  this  association,  or  in 
the  grocery  jobbing  industry  in  this  country,  who  does  not 
count  among  his  best  business  and  personal  friends  the  food 
brokers  who  come  to  his  desk  every  day,”  Mr.  Ormand  declared. 

“Our  members  come  to  your  memi^rs  to  bring  first  hand 
information  that  if  of  great  value  to  you  in  your  decisions  as 
to  whether  to  buy  or  not  to  buy.  They  execute  your  selling 
orders  faithfully,  procuring  the  best  possible  merchandise  for 
you  from  their  principals.  They  help  you  get  the  goods  in,  and 
frequently  help  you  to  start  it  on  its  way  into  consumption. 
Their  services  do  not  cost  you  one  penny,  because  they  are 
paid  by  their  principals.  That’s  why  it  hurts  us  when  the 
‘chiseling’  starts. 

“Does  the  ‘chiseling’  pay?  I  think  not.  Just  the  other  day 
I  had  the  figures  on  one  of  the  leaders  in  one  of  the  buying 
groups.  No,  he  is  not  a  member  of  this  association,  or  any 
other  association.  He  is  a  sort  of  a  lone  wolf.  His  gross 
volume  runs  approximately  two  and  a  half  million  dollars  a 
year — his  gross  yield  from  his  ‘chiseling’  operations  less  than 
.2  per  cent.  That  is  mighty  small  pay  for  sacrificed  self-respect 
and  decency  and  fair  play. 

“A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  some  of 
the  important  primary  markets  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the 
interest  of  the  welfare  of  the  association  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  president.  I  found  a  most  wholesale  attitude  among 
the  larger  elements  of  the  food  industry  in  these  markets  with 
respect  to  the  question  of  price  stabilization. 

“The  salmon  industry,  a  ‘football’  for  some  years,  with  no 
profit  to  canner,  distributor  or  jobber,  and  no  advantage  to  the 
consumer  has  taken  a  long  step  forward  toward  stabilization. 
All  buyers  are  placed  on  an  equal  footing,  as  all  special  irs’de 
or  secret  rebates  have  been  discontinued.  That  means  a  whole¬ 
some  situation.  All  are  on  a  fair  price  basis.  The  business 
will  go  to  the  one  who  best  justifies  his  right  to  existence  in 
production  or  distribution. 

“No  longer  can  powerful  individuals  or  groups  of  buyers 
force  unwelcome,  unfair  and  uneconomic  prices,  conditions  and 
terms  on  the  sellers.  The  situation  is  welcomed  by  all  branches 
of  the  industry,  because  stabilization  means  fair  competitive 
opportunity  for  all.  Each  of  my  hearers  would  rather  pay  a 
higher  price  for  any  commodity,  if  he  knew  that  none  of  his 
competitors  was  getting,  or  could  get,  any  secret  price  of 
terms  preference  from  the  same  seller. 

“The  situation  is  being  watched  closely  by  many  other 
branches  of  the  industry.  If  it  works  in  one  branch,  it  can  bs 
made  to  work  in  another,  and  others  have  indicated  their  desire 
to  try  it.  There  was  a  time  when  it  looked  as  if  the  grocery 
industry  would  have  to  call  for  Government  aid  in  wiping  out 
the  unfair  methods  of  competition.  Perhaps  now  the  first  steps 
have  been  taken  by  one  courageous  branch  of  the  industry  to 
show  the  way  out  alone  and  unaided. 

“My  fellow  workers  in  the  National  Food  Brokers’  Association 
have  been  much  cheered  by  the  recent  announcement  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  of  the  last  revision  of  the  rules 
adopted  by  the  Grocery  Trade  Practice  Conference.  Thes"'  rul"- 
for  which  the  industry  has  been  striving  since  1928,  set  up  a 
guide-post  toward  the  elimination  of  unfair  and  unethical 
methods  of  competition.  Our  profits  wax  and  wane  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  existence  of  unfair  competition. 

“It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  this  organization  of 
grocers  will  soon  resume  its  proper  place  in  the  councils  of  the 
conference.  ?nH  that  as  an  organization,  and  as  individua's. 
your  weight  will  be  thrown  into  the  balance  to  make  these  rules 
effective  in  fact  and  in  practice.  Our  branch  of  the  indu'-^^'v 
wants  and  needs  your  co-operation,  by  personal  representation 
in  the  guiding  committee.” 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehao  &  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  “N.  Y."  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2^ — ....... 

P»eU‘rt,  Ni'  . 

Large,  No.  2^4 . . . . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Medium.  No.  2^4 . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Medium.  No.  2^4 . 

Small.  No.  2t4 . 


Balto.  N.Y. 


Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 


2.46 

Standard,  K 

No.  21A 

2.46 

3.16 

No.  3  .'... 

No.  10  .... 

2.36 

SPINACH* 

2.36 

Standard,  b 

. 

No.  2%  . 
No.  3 

2.36 

2.16 

No.  10  ... 

2.25 

California, 

2.06 

Standard 

.80 

.85 


.76 

’2"65 


Standard,  No.  10.. 


.86  t-76 


1.10 

3.60 


BAKED  BEANS* 

16  07. . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


.42%.. 
.96  . 
2.76  . 


BEANS* 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .60  .57% 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.60  3.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 90  .96 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 66  ....«~ 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  3.60  ........ 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 70  - - 

Standard,  No.  10 .  2.76  . 


LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.40  1.26 

No.  10  .  7.60  - 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.20  . 

No.  10  .  6.00  . 

No.  2,  Green  and  White . —  .76  ........ 

No.  10  .  4.60  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 60  .60 

No.  10  .  8.50 - 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 60  ........ 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2......— . . 1.40  ........ 

Whole.  No.  2 .  1.10  - 

Whole.  No.  8 - 1.10 - 

Whole,  No.  10 .  3.50  3.75 

Cut,  No.  2 . 76  .85 

Cut.  No.  10 . 2.86  - 

Diced,  No.  10 _  8.76  - 


CARROTS* 


SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas. 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Com,  Dried  Limas, 
No.  2 . 


SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  P.  O.  B.  factory.... 
No.  2%  . 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1.. 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . . 


No.  10 


.70  . 

.70  . 

1.10  . 

.80  . 

.90 

.90 

1.00  . 

2.86 

2.86 

.56  . 

.55 

.55 

.80  . 

. 

.72% 

1.25  . 

1.20  , 

3.60 

3.40 

Standard,  No.  1 . 62%. 

F.  O.  B.  County . 62%. 

No.  2  . 76 

F.  O.  B.  County . 76 

No.  3  .  1.16 

F.  O.  B.  County...... .  1.12% 

No.  10  .  3.26  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.20 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 50 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 60 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


.72% 


1.12% 

siSo 


.40 

2.26 


Standard  Sliced,  No.  2.................... 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . . 

Tie 

.  6.60  _ 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2.... 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard.  No.  10 . 

_  .90 

.67% _ 

.65  ■■ _ 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

.60  .60 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

.70  _ 

.62% . 

.60  .60 
3.76  4.00 

HOMINY^ 

.  1  .on  . 

Split,  Np'  10 . . 

_  8.00  ... 

Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  <F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . . . . 

Michiran,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 .  3.60  . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  2.90  ........ 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10.  solid  pack .  3.25  ........ 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard.  No.  2% .  1.60  1.40 

Choice.  No.  2% .  1.80  1.65 

Fancy,  No.  2% . .'. . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10,  water .  3.76  ........ 

No.  2.  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 


MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 82%........ 

No.  10  .  4.26  _ 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . . .  1.06  ...... 

No.  10  . . . .  6,00  _ _ 

DKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . .  .76  ......_ 


PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . . . .  ........  1.25 


No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s.... .  ........  1.00 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . . .  . . 80 


No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 90 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  . . 95 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 


No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48. 


PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2%... . . . 90  t-OO 

No.  3 . .  1.00  t.96 

No.  10.> _ _  9.00  t9.00 


BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine.  No.  2 . 1.60 

No.  10  .  6.60  4.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  ........  ....... 

Fxtr.i  Preserved.  No.  2 . . 

N.  Y.  Fancy,  Red  Pitted,  No.  10....  4.76  . . 

California  Standard,  2% .  1.90 

Choice,  No.  2% .  2.26 

Fancy,  No.  2% . .  .......  2.60 


GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 


8  oz . 50  ........ 

No.  2  . . .  1.22%  1.06 

No.  6  .  3.66  . . 

No.  1  Juice . 76  . 

No.  6  Juice .  3.60  . . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup..  .96  ........ 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  1.40  ....... 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  2.40  „...._ 

Fancy  . . .  2.16 

Choice  .  2.76  1-06 

Standard.  No.  10 . .  6.50  6.26 


CANNED  FRUITS — Continued 


PEACHES* 


Balto.  N.Y. 


California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.40  1.40 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.70  1.60 

Fancy  No.  2'<,.  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow.  No.  1 . 90  . 

Seconds.  Yellow.  No.  3 . 


Peeled,  No.  10 .  4.16 


P'NEAPPI.E* 


Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  1.60  1.50 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% .  1.45  1.35 

Sliced,  F.xtra,  No.  2 .  1.15 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  l.Oii 

Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  4.25  4.26 

E-'stern  Pie.  Water.  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Water,  No.  2... 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black.  Syrup.  No.  2. 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10... 


STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 


Preserved,  No.  1 . 70  . 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.60  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 80  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.76  . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10....__..............  6.00  ........ 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.59  . 

No.  10s  . 9.60  . 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


Flats,  1-lb.  cases .  5.60 

%-Ib.  cases  . 2.75 

%  cases  .  1.60 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz. . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  3.00 

%-lb.  cases.  4  doz . 1.60 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

5  oz .  1.00  tl.lO 

8  oz .  . . 

10  oz .  2.00  *3.20 

Selects,  6  oz .  2.26  . 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas.  Tall,  No.  1 . .  2.46  *1-90 

Flat,  No.  % .  1.36  . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.86  . 

Flat.  No.  I . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  % . 70  *.85 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 97%... . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.00  3.36 

Flat.  No.  % . . . 76  . 

Chums,  Tall  . 90  *.80 

Medium,  Red,  Tall.. .  1.42% — .... 

SHRlMPii 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1-40  .. — . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.26  1.00 

SARD'NESK  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless .  *3.16 

>4  Oil,  keys . *3.80 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  *4.20 

%  Oil,  carton .  *4.16 

%  Mustard.  Keyless........-.........^...,.  — ....  *8.20 

%  Mustard.  Keyless .  *3.00 

California  Oval.  No.  1,  48*8 .  3.00  *2.96 

TUNA  FISH^  (California),  per  rase 

White,  i/is  .  7.30  . 

White,  Is  . 13.66  13.00 

Blue  Fin,  % . 6.76 

Blue  Fin  Is .  12.60 

Striped,  %s  .  3.40  . 

Striped,  %s  .  6.26  6.26 

Striped,  Is  . 9.40  . 

Yellow,  Vis,  Fancy .  4.65  . 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy.. . 7.30  . . 

Yellow,  Is  . 13.66 
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Safe  -  T  - 
Clutches 


Designed  for  Judge  Syrupers.  Proved  so 
good,  we  sell  them  separately. 

Mounted  on  a  sleeve  -  you  just  slip  them 
on  shaft.  Fasten  with  set  screws  or  pin. 
No  keys  to  cut.  Great  for  replacement  on 
“chewed  up  shafts”. 

Can  be  set  to  pull  the  load  or  slip  if  over¬ 
loaded  or  if  machine  jams. 

Discs  are  shrouded  -  moisture  don’t  affect 
them. 

Take  any  diameter  of  pulley.  Change 
quickly  from  one  pulley  to  another. 

Oil  and  grease  chambers  do  away  with 
loose  pullies  “Freezing  ” 

No  packing  to  wear  or  swell. 

Stay  in  or  out.  No  creeping.  Start  smoothly. 
Save  your  macliines,  save  trouble,  save  ac¬ 
cidents  and  save  cans. 

Never  -  Miss  TIMERS 

Made  for  Judge  Syrupers  and  are  positive 
at  all  speeds — high  or  low. 

Time  cans  into  any  machine:  fillers,  double 
seamers,  exhaust  boxes,  cookers,  coolers, 
labellers,  can  making  machinery  or  can  run¬ 
ways. 

Simple,  out  of  the  way  and  fool  proof. 

Tell  us  what  you  wish  “to  time”  and  we 
will  “time”  it. 

They  save  their  cost  in  cans  and  lost  time, 
especially  on  High  Speed  lines. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agentg 

Canaera  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  ii  a  taving  grace  in  a  tente  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You'll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  arc  welcome. 


HE  KNEW 

“There  is  only  one  thing  that  kept  my  daughter  out 
of  grand  opera.” 

“Yeah,  I  know — I've  heard  her  sing.” 


CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE 
Mrs.  Newlywed — Hurry  up  and  carve  the  turkey, 
dear ;  you  know  how  to  do  it  now. 

Husband — Um-yes,  but  where  in  thunder  are  the 
dotted  lines? 


“TUMMY  ACHE” 

Old  Lady — Can’t  you  cheer  your  little  brother  up  and 
stop  his  crying? 

Small  Boy — Well,  did  you  ever  try  to  cheer  anybody 
up  that’s  just  had  five  bananas,  two  hot  dogs  and  seven 
ice-cream  cones  ? 


FUGUE  IN  SEVEN  SHARPS 
Blinks — I  hear  you  and  your  neighbors  are  on  the 
outs.  What  happened  ? 

Jinks — ^Well,  my  kids  are  taking  music  lessons,  and 
the  other  day  he  sent  over  an  axe  with  a  note  saying: 
“Try  this  on  your  piano!” 


NOW,  NOW,  MRS.  JONES! 

Jones  had  heard  a  riddle  at  the  office  that  he  thought 
was  pretty  good,  so  he  decided  to  try  it  on  the  wife. 

“Why?”  he  said  the  minute  he  opened  the  door, 
“Why  am  I  like  a  mule?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Mrs.  Jones.  “I  know  you  are, 
but  I  don’t  know  why.” 


SUN  TAN,  WHAT? 

Old  Lady  (to  Tommy) — Surely  your  mother  could 
find  pieces  of  material  more  like  your  trousers  when 
she  patches  them. 

Tommy — ^That  ain’t  a  patch ;  that’s  me. 


QUITE  RIGHT  AT  THAT 

She — When  does  a  book  become  a  classic  ? 

He — When  people  who  haven’t  read  it  begin  to  say 
they  have. 


WHAT  DEPRESSION? 

The  customer  waited  a  few  minutes  and  finally  called 
out  to  the  proprietor  who  sat  sleepily  in  the  rear  of 
the  store: 

“Say,  can’t  you  come  and  wait  on  me?  I’m  in  a 
hurry.” 

The  proprietor  shifted  his  position  slightly  and 
drawled : 

“Couldn’t  you  come  in  some  time  when  I’m  standing 
up?” 


ADVERTISING  HIS  CONTRACTOR 
Guide — ^This,  sir,  is  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa. 
Tourist — ^Pisa!  Let  me  think.  No,  that  does  not 
sound  like  the  contractor’s  name  who  built  my  garage, 
but  it  looks  like  his  work. 
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‘*THE  IN  DISPEN  SIBLE  BOOK’* 

THE  1932  ALMANAC 

LJERE  is  the  only  compilation  under  one  cover  of  this 
^  ^  industry’s  statistics:  the  acreage,  prices  per  ton, 
yields,  packs,  market  prices - 

Food  law  regulations:  the  fill  of  cans,  cut  out  weights; 
standards  of  packings - 

And  The  Mapes  amendment  standards  (as  far  as 
issued)  the  regulations  and  requirements:  including  U.  S. 
Grading  Standards  and  the  Score  Card  System  of 
Grading  for  all  items.  With  this  you  can  know  just 
how  your  pack  grades. 

The  Almanac  is  more  than  ever  indispensible  this  year 
to  canners,  brokers  and  buyers.  It  will  serve  well  all 
during  the  year — and  Answer  1001  questions  quick¬ 
ly,  and  correctly. 


Extra  copies  each  while  they  last 

Send  orders  promptly  to 


Compiled  and  Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 

from 

FOUNDATION  STOCKS  OF 
OUTSTANDING  MERIT 


Individual  Pea  Cultures  on  Idaho  Breeding  Farm. 

To  anticipate  the  exacting  requirements  of  Canners  of  Quality  Products  and 
to  be  in  position  to  better  serve  their  needs  now  and  in  more  normal  times  we 
are  continuing  in  full  extent  our  program  of  breeding  new  types  and  impro¬ 
ving  existing  varieties.  Under  the  direction  of  an  expert  Geneticist  this  work 
is  being  carried  on  by  a  personnel  of  experienced  plant  breeders,  in  the  best 
growing  sections. 

Superior  quality  in  the  can  is  based  on  the  best  bred  seed. 

Steadfast  Standards  of  Quality  for  75  Years 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

Consolidating 

The  Everett  B. Clark  Seed  Co.  N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  Inc.,  John  H.  Allan  Seed  Co. 

Breeders  and  Wholesale  Growers 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


BRANCH  HOUSES  IN  TEN  STATES. 


